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OF THE WEEK. 


—_—o>——— 


NEWS 


HERE is no great change to be chronicled in the western 
theatre of the war. The Germans still stick with 
splendid courage and tenacity to their trenches, but the 
counter-attacks by which they are defending themselves have 
none of them succeeded. It is true that they have inflicted 
great losses upon us and our allies, but their own losses are 
probably greater still. We have not succeeded as yet in 
turning their right flank, but all the sume the left wing of 
the Allies has made a considerable advance to the north. 
As we move forward the Germans have to make similar 
movements to avoid envelopment, and thus the two armies 
are still keeping opposite to each other, till we may say with 
Macbeth: “ What, will the line stretch out to the crack of 
doom!” This attenuation cannot, of course, be indefinite. 
The new movements to the north require constant reinforce- 
ments by both sides, and, as neither side has a Fortunatus’s 
purse in the way of soldiers, the reinforcements have got to 
be produced by taking them from somewhere else. Thus, 
speaking generally, it is becoming a question of numbers. 
Here, though it is not safe to boast, the advantage would 
appear to be with the Allies, for they have no peremptory call 
froma distance as the Germans have. It would seem probable, 
therefore, that the Germans must be weakening their line 
somewhere in order to reinforce their right wing. This lays 
them open to the danger of the French discovering their weak 
spot and piercing the German position. 


Though the situation we have described must be regarded as 
on the whole distinctly favourable, quick results must not be 
expected. It must be remembered that in military as in 
political affairs it is a-comparatively easy task to prophesy, 
but in both cases the prophets are always apt to have much too 
ambitious a time-table. Events which are expected to bappen in 
‘afew days or a week take a month or a couple of months to 
arrive. We expect movements to mature to-morrow which, in 
fact, are not carried out till the prophets have almost forgotten 
their predictions. A notable example occurred at the beginning 
of the present week. The optimists were all talking about 
envelopments, but these are still to seek, and in all probability 
will take a long time to enter the region of practical strategy. 
But though our progress may be very slow, it is sure. Time 
continues to be in our favour. The great, the real ground for 
satisfaction is that we have bad two months of war and the 
Germans are only where they are. Further, a month ago 
they were in a far more favourable position both in the 
“Western avd custern theatres of war thax trey are now. We 





have not beaten them, but they have not beaten us. What 
they are now trying to do is to prevent themselves being 
invaded rather than to invade. 


During the past week the Germans have begun the serious 
investment of Antwerp. The concrete emplacements of the 
great guns which they have brought up to destroy the out- 
lying forts have apparently hardened sufficiently for work to 
begin very soon, and we may now expect a desperate effort to 
take the first line of the Belgian defences. This consists of a 
ring of star forts. Beyond them is a second ring, and then 
comes finally the great line of earthworks which surrounds the 
city. Though, as we have explained elsewhere, besieged 
fortresses always fall in the end—granted the enemy are in 
sufficient force and have enough time—we are by no means 
inclined to be pessimistic as regards Antwerp. In the first 
place, the Belgians have a field army outside, and that field 
army, as has been proved only this week, is still capable of 
attacking its enemies, even though when hard pressed it may 
have to withdraw temporarily behind the forts. This is a 
very great point in favour of the Belgians, for such actions 
are very different from mere sorties by a garrison. They are 
battles in which the Belgian force can be greatly helped by 
the fire from the big guns that line their works. Trenches 
and field works stretching between forts are very bard things 
to attack. 


No doubt it is possible that if the first line of forts can be 
taken, the Germans will be able to advance their big guns 
sufficiently near to drop shells into the city. If, however, the 
people of Antwerp keep their nerve, this need not greatly 
matter. A great city like Antwerp cannot be destroyed like 
a village, or even a small town, merely by artillery fire. The 
worst that can happen will be the destruction of a particular 
quarter, or of the Cathedral and other important buildings. 
If the people steel their hearts to this destruction, they will 
find, as so many other besieged inhabitants have found, that 
a bombardment is more terrifying than dangerous. After 
a week they will become as accustomed to shell fire as the 
people of Ladysmith. At the beginning of the siege of 
Ladysmith the bursting of a shell meant a stampede to cover 
by every one within reach. At the end of the siege the 
bursting of a shell meant a rush not from but to the place 
of the bursting. People wanted fragments of shells for 
mementoes! No doubt the German fire will be much more 
deadly than that of the Boers, but against that we must place 
the fact that Antwerp is about sixty times bigger than 
Ladysmith. Atany rate, it is pleasant to read that as yet 
the bombardment has done little harm, and that there is no 
panic of any sort in Antwerp. 


A telegram from Amsterdam, dated October Ist, published 
in Friday’s Times, says that the outlying forts are still 
entirely undamaged. The report that two of them were 
silenced was due, it seems, to the fact that they had reserved 
their fire. According to an Antwerp telegram to the Daily 
Mail, also dated October Ist, a Belgian sortie resulted in the 
capture of several guns and great German losses. The same 
telegram reports that in attacking the gap between two forts 
the Germans found that the barbed-wire entanglements had 
been heavily charged with electricity, and those who attempted 
to pass them were electrocuted. 


If we turn to the eastern theatre the indications are dis- 
tinctly good. The Petrograd correspondent of the Times 
sends to Friday’s paper a most interesting account of the 
attempt which the Germans lately made to force the passage 
of the Niemen at a point some thirty miles down stream 
from Grodno. The Russians, during an all-night battle in 
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which there were bayonet charges, appear to have given a 
very good account of themselves. It is very difficult to make 
out the exact position of affairs, but it would seem that the 
German army, which now lies somewhere between Breslan 
and Cracow, is endeavouring to take the offensive, and that 
we may soon expect to hear of a battle on a very great scale. 
It seems unlikely that the Austrians will be able to give much 
assistance to their allies, so hard has been the pounding they 
have received in the Galician campaign. 


A very pleasant piece of naval news reached London on 
Thursday morning. H.M.S. ‘Cumberland,’ Captain Cyril 
Fuller, has captured no less than nine German liners (eight 
belonging to the Woermann Line and one to the Hamburg- 
Amerika Line) off the Cameroon River in West Africa. The 
total tonnage taken is thirty-one thousand. The vessels, 
we are told, were in good order, most of them containing 
general outward and homeward cargoes, including consider- 
able quantities of coal. It is further announced that the 
German gunboat ‘Soden’ has been captured and commissioned, 
and it is expected that the floating dock and another Govern- 
ment vessel which had been sunk can be raised. No date is 
given for the capture, but it is assumed that this great haul 
was due to the fact that on the announcement of war all the 
German vessels on the West Coast took refuge in the 
Cameroon River. 


On Friday came the excellent news that the Indian troops 
had actually landed at Marseilles. The Times correspondent 
in an undated letter or telegram describes the historic event 
in stirring terms :— 

“The haze that betokened a hot September day had just begun 
to lift from the bay, when suddenly an interminable line of steam- 
ships — along by the romantic Chateau d’If and adjacent 
islands. The telescope showed that all were riding high in the 
water, and awakening Marseilles knew that the long-expected 
ships with the Indian troops aboard had arrived. With a precision 
and expedition that made every observer marvel, the armada of 
transports swung into harbour and moored alongside the appointed 
quays. A French officer was lost in admiration. Afterwards he 
confided to me with delightful frankness that the British Army 
and Naval authorities were the finest organizers in the world, and 
that Great Britain alone of all the nations was capable of carrying 
out a project of the kind with such success,” 


We are told how, hour after hour, fully a score of steamers 
discharged their cargoes, and how the perfect equipment of 
the men won the admiration of all who saw them :— 

“Not the least extraordinary feature of this wonderful expe- 

ditionary force is that not only is it an army from another 
continent, but an army complete in every detail and ready to 
take its place in the firing line at a moment’s notice. How it will 
immediately make its presence felt and prove of immense help to 
the Allies can best be realized by those who, like myself, have seen 
it on the march. I have been an observer of most of the European 
armies in and in war, but never have I seen troops with a 
finer entrain than those who swung past me on the roads in the 
environs of Marseilles this afternoen. It is no exaggeration of 
language to say that the regiments brought over from India are 
composed of noble and majestic specimens of manhood. Everything 
necessary for campaigning has been brought, even to the shovels 
and picks to dig the trenches, paraffin lamps to light the sleeping 
places, and praying mats.” 
How soon the Indian troops will be got into the firing line 
remains to be seen, but if, as we think is probable, the 
landing took place a considerable number of days ago, it is 
quite possible we may hear of them in action very soon. 


Friday’s Daily Telegraph gives the text of the messages 
sent by the King to greet the British and Indian troops at 
Marseilles. Like all the King’s public utterances, the two 
messages are in every way worthy—simple, dignified, gracious, 
sincere, and from the heart. The essential portion of that to 
the British troops is as follows: “I have implicit confidence 
in you, my soldiers. Duty is your watchword and I know your 
duty will be nobly done.” 


The message to the Indian troops, which is in Urdu, is 
translated as follows :— 


“T look to all my Indian soldiers to uphold the Izzat of the 
British Raj against an aggressive and relentless enemy. I know 
with what readiness my brave and loyal Indian soldiers are pre- 
pared to fulfil this sacred trust on the field of battle shoulder to 
shoulder with their comrades from all parts of the Empire. Rest 
assured that you will always be in my thoughts and prayers. I 
bid you to go forward and add fresh lustre to the glorious achieve- 
ments and noble traditions of courage and chivalry of my Indian 
Army, whose honour and fame are in your hands.” 








Tt is curious to note how the Germans are living down 
their illusions. Mr. Roosevelt was at one time a special 
favourite not only of the Kaiser but of the whole German 
public. Nothing was too good for him. He was loaded with 
every kind of flattery. Now there is an almost complete 
change of tone. The Cologne Gazette, for example, has dis. 
covered that he is a very paltry fellow after all. “'The man 
was never gifted with modesty and never had a full insight 
into European affairs. When anybody is in office, other 
people have respect for the fact, and foreigners are treated in 
accordance with the prestige which they enjoy athome. That 
was why Roosevelt was formerly treated with special respect 
in Germany. At the last Presidential election he lost all hig 
prestige.” There is something quite delicious in the naif 
declaration that when a man has lost his prestige it is time to 
be done with him. We can guarantee that no one will be 
more amused than Mr, Roosevelt by the passage we have 
quoted. 


There has been a good deal of speculation of late as to the 
total sum of German casualties. It is clear that they are 
very much greater than the official returns acknowledge. The 
best way to estimate them is by our own. These, since the 
beginning of the war, have been about thirty per cent. of 
the men engaged. But the Germans have in the western 
theatre had at least one million two hundred thousand men ia 
the field. It is difficult, then, to put their losses in killed, 
wounded, prisoners, and missing much below four hundred 
thousand, and they are probably heavier. To this stupendous 
figure must be added the losses on the Russian frontiers. We 
need not say that we take no delight in this appalling 
“butcher’s bill”—to use the Duke of Wellington’s phrase, 
It is difficult to see how a war waged on this scale can be 
a long war—and yet history shows that mere losses have 
seldom brought wars to an end. 


All Britain and all the Empire have during the week 
been congratulating Lord Roberts on his eighty-second 
birthday. His vigour, physical, intellectual, and moral, is 
marvellous. In spite of his years, he is able to give an 
enormous deal of help to the nation in its need. His sug- 
gestion for the supply of saddles and bridles was specially 
useful. But though there has been a good response, many 
more are needed. It is a disgrace just now to have a full 
saddle-room. The simplicity and nobility of Lord Roberts's 
character and his unaffected goodness of heart recall to us 
once more the wonderful lines with which Dryden com- 
memorated the virtues of another great soldier, Oliver 
Cromwell :— 

“ His name a great example stands to show 


How strangely high endeavour may be blest 
Where piety and valour jointly go.” 


The German cruiser ‘Emden’ has captured and sunk four 
more British steamers in the Indian Ocean. The crews were 
transferred to a fifth captured ship and sent to Colombo. The 
total value of the four ships, apart from their cargo, was about 
£180,000. The ‘Emden’ also captured a collier, and presum- 
ably relieved her of her coal. The depredations of thie one 
cruiser are a pretty lesson in what damage can be done where 
the command of the seas is not complete. But of course it 
was much more important that transports should be guarded 
than that a trade route should be continuously free from 
danger. The loss in the whole sum of our commerce is, after 
all, a fleabite. And the ‘Emden’s’ day will come. The end 
of her rollicking career is certain. 


It is announced from Cape Town that Liideritzbucht, 
in German South-West Africa, was occupied by the South 
African Defence Force on Saturday, September 19th. The 
expedition anchored off the town on the previous evening 
and demanded its surrender. This was arranged peacefully 
with the burgomaster, and the Union Jack was hoisted 
on the town hall. The German garrison had retired 
inland after blowing up some bridges and destroying the 
wireless installation. The town was named after a German 
trader, F. A. Liideritz, who settled there in 1883. Afterwards 
the German Government proclaimed a protectorate—their 
first on the African Continent. General Botia’s decision to 
take the field personally has been enthusiastically received in 
South Africa, and Boers of every political shade are freely 
volunteering for service. The papers of Tuesday contained 
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the news that Duala, the capital of the Cameroons, had uncon- 
ditionally surrendered to the British naval forces, and that 
Bonaberi had similarly surrendered to an Anglo-French force 
under Brigadier-General C. M. Dobell. 





On Friday week Mr. Asquith spoke to an enthusiastic 
meeting in Dublin, having with him on the platform the 
leaders of the Irish Nationalists and delegates from the Irish 
Unionist Alliance. In the morning a cave of the National 
Volunteers bad published an anti-recruiting manifesto, but 
this seemed to have had no effect, and the mixed meeting 
cheered heartily every demand for more recruits to fight 
against Germany. The war, said Mr. Asquith, was the out- 
come of a deliberate German policy, but Germany bad made 
fatal mistakes. She had ignored Belgium—a mistake, by the 
way, which Moltke always carefully avoided on military 

unds—and she had assumed that Britain would not stand 
by her pledges. Irish regiments were renowned for their 
valour, but we wanted more of them. It might be possible to 
keep the new Irish regiments in a special Irish Brigade, and 
competent officers of the National Volunteers might hope 
to receive commissions. 


The Times correspondent’s impression of the meeting was 
that it would give a great impetus to recruiting in Ireland. 
We most sincerely hope that this forecast will prove true, 
though up to now the indications can hardly be described as 
favourable. Weare glad to note, however, that the progress 
in Ulster has been very good. Over twelve thousand men 
have already joined, and we do not doubt that the ideal of an 
Ulster infantry division of twenty thousand men will very 
soon be reached. 


At Cardiff on Tuesday Mr. Lloyd George made a rousing 
speech to a great meeting called to set about the formation of 
a Weish Army Corps, for which the consent of Lord Kitchener 
has been obtained. He said that under conscription Wales 
would have to provide a quarter of a million men. It was 
not much, therefore, to ask for fifty thousand volunteers. He 
went on to speak of the Revolutionary armies in France, the 
American Civil War, and Gambetta’s Army in 1870. We 
shall not say anything to detract from the general effect of 
a splendid speech if we remark that the examples which 
Mr. Lloyd George cited distinctly do not prove the value of 
voluntary service. We have written on this subject elsewhere. 


The Times of Monday published an important article by 
Sir Almroth Wright on typhoid fever, dysentery, and septic 
infection among the troops. The mortality from those diseases 
is frequently greater than from wounds. In the Boer War 
there were thirty-one thousand cases of typhoid. In the 
Spanish-American War one man out of every six contracted 
the disease. Yet the preventive for such a state of things is 
perfectly well known. It is inoculation. Take the figures for 
typhoid alone. In India in 1912 the inoculated men had 
eighty per cent. fewer cases and ninety-five per cent. fewer 
deaths than the uninoculated men. But at present inoculation 
is not compulsory. The men are paraded, addressed on the 
virtues of inoculation, and then allowed to decide for them- 
selves. We heartily agree with Sir Almroth Wright that 
inoculation ought to be compulsory. A soldier enters the 
Army to obey orders. Let him obey orders in this. It is 
absurd that the objections of a few cranks should prevail. 
A man should be protected from the artillery of disease as 
much as he is compelled to protect himself against shells. 
He is not given the choice whether he will or will not dig 
trenches. He must take shelter from “bugs” just as he does 
from bullets. 


The papers of Wednesday published an excellent statement 
about the war which forty-two of the leading theologians of 
the United Kingdom, including the two Archbishops, have 
drawn up in answer to the manifesto of German theologians. 
The statement is a valuable precis of the diplomatic negotia- 
tions that preceded the war, and presents an unanswerable 
case. It might, however, have been made even stronger—if 
that were possible—had the writers mentioned that the 
“conversations ” at Petrograd bad actually reached a basis of 
settlement when Germany launched ber ultimatums at France 
and Russia, We fully share the wonder of the British theo- 
logians that their German brothers should have framed such 





a manifesto. Had they been kept in ignorance of the facts? 
That seems the easiest explanation. The British theologians 
say : “ We can only suppose, incredible as it seems, that those 
honourable and gifted men who signed the German appea 
were unaware of the obligations by which we were bound, and 
also of the story of the negotiations. A violation of such 
promises on our part would have been an act of basest perfidy.” 


The Times of Wednesday published the first of a series of 
articles by a subject of a neutral Power who has spent some 
time with the German Army in Belgium. The German 
infantry, as he says, is not used like the infantry of other 
armies. It is a mere support to the machine-guns and the 
artillery. Every regiment bas ten to twelve machine-guns 
kept concealed in light regimental transport. The machine- 
gun used in this way is not a defensive but a distinctively 
offensive weapon. At Namur the Germans used the big 42-cm. 
guns, which bad not been ready at Liége. The column of 
dust and débris that rose when the huge shell struck reached 
a height of three or four hundred feet. “The defenders were 
absolutely pounded out of their position.” The infantry fire 
is inferior to the French, and vastly inferior to the British. 
The transport of the Landwehr and Landsturm is of a make- 
shift kind. The transport horses are all of poor quality. 








The Belgian Minister of War has issued an official state- 
ment in answer to the German imputations that Britain or 
France would have violated Belgian neutrality if Germany 
had not done so, and that French and British troops actually 
marched into Belgium before the outbreak of war. The state- 
ment says: “ Before August 3rd not a single French soldier 
had set foot on Belgian territory. ... It is untrue that on 
August 4th there was a single English soldier in Belgium. 
... For long past Great Britain knew that the Belgian 
Army would oppose by force a ‘preventive’ disembarkation 
of British troops.” 


The Times bas received, “from a trustworthy source,” the 
text of the German Emperor’s Army Orders of August 19th, 
in which a particular reference was made to Sir John French's 
Army. The words are as follows :— 

“It is my Royal and Imperial Command that you concentrate 

your energies, for the immediate present, upon one single purpose, 
and that is that you address all your ekill and all the valour of 
my soldiers to exterminate first the treacherous English and walk 
over General French’s contemptible little Army.” 
The Royal and Imperial logic is not good. As the Emperor 
plainly knew that his General Staff would need to “concen- 
trate their energies” and address “all their skill” and “all 
the valour” of the German soldiers to the task of walking 
over the British force, the epithet “contemptible” does not 
seem to be well chosen. Not well chosen, we mean, on military 
grounds—we say nothing of the Emperor's taste in other 
respects. The contemptible Army, having saved itself from 
extermination, proceeds unabashed to the next treacherous 
duty of saving others—particularly unhappy Belgian civilians 
—from the same fate. 


The Star of Tuesday recalled the prophecies of Mr. Josiah 
Wedgwood, M.P., about the effects of a European war, which 
it published in 1911. Among the predictions were these : a rise 
in the Bank Rate to almost any figure; a run on the banks; 
all payments will be made in depreciated paper, even if a 
general moratorium is not declared and all banks closed ; 
throughout the industrial “quadrilateral” there will be bloody 
bread riots in a fortnight; the workmen will wander into the 
country murdering the farmers and eating the beasts; the 
railways and posts will gradually cease to run, and “that 
means absolutely anarchy”; if the wealthy do not fly the 
country they will probably get killed. Mr. Wedgwood con- 
cluded: “If my argument is in any way sound, it is obvious 
that our number of Dreadnoughts is a matter of little 
importance.” The argument was, indeed, in every way 
unsound. But we heartily admire the gallantry with which 
Mr. Wedgwood is now trying to make his argument even 
more unsound by going on active service as a Lieutenan:- 
Commander R.N., and we venture to congratulate him upon 
it. Cassandra as a bluejacket at the front is in a fair way to 
give up prophecy for ever. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed irom 6 per cent. Aug. 8th, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WAR OFFICE AND RECRUITING. 


Vy E have often had occasion to criticize the War 

Office. That makes it a special pleasure to be 
able with perfect sincerity to testify in their favour. We say 
deliberately and after full consideration that the way in which 
the War Office have managed to deal with the five hundred 
thousand men that were thrown at their heads between 
August 10th and September 10th is an achievement of 
which our great military Department and the Army 
generally have every right te be proud, and for which the 
nation as a whole owes them a great debt of gratitude. 
Just consider what it means to have half a million men to 
dispose of in the way of feeding, clothing, and housing. 
Besides, we must not forget that the men came into their 
hands not in peace time but in war time, and when the 
essential occupation of the War Office was the tremendous 
task of sending between a hundred and fifty and two 
hundred thousand men abroad, and keeping them supplied 
there with drafts of men and all the necessaries of a cam- 
paign, from boots and flannel vests to cartridges and re- 
mounts. No doubt a great many things have gone wrong, 
and are still going wrong, in regard to the housing and 
feeding and clothing of the recruits for the new Army, but 
these defects are not to be wondered at. What is to be 
wondered at is that nobody has gone without the actual 
necessaries of life, inthe way of food and drink orshelter from 
the weather, for any period that could in the least damage 
health, and that already new uniforms are beginning to 
be issued to the troops, and even new boots and new tents 
and huts to be prepared for their accommodation. Hard- 
ships there have been, no doubt, but only such hardships 
as going without food for twenty-four hours, or being 
huddled together fifteen in a tent which was only meant to 
hold ten, and so forth—hardships such as plenty of young 
men voluntarily endure in foreign travel, or even in excursion 
trains which get belated or fail to stop at the only places 
where food is obtainable. If these things happen, and 
every one knows they do happen and are cheerfully borne, 
in the pursuit of pleasure, what right have we to abuse the 
War Office because such accidents have happened under 
war conditions ? 

And here we must interject a word for the recruits. If 
the War Office have carried out so well their almost impos- 
sible task of improvising an Army of half a million, they have 
been splendidly backed up by the recruits. Taken asa whole, 
nothing could possibly be better than the way in which 
they have borne their hardships. All the talk about those 
hardships producing a mutinous spirit, and of the men 
being ready to leave their camps and go home because they 
had not sufficient bread or bacon on a particular day, is all 
moonshine. There are, of course, faint-hearted, grumbling 
creatures in every body of half a million human beings, 
but as far as we can make out, and it is not without 
some first-hand investigation, the amount of grumbling 
of the kind that makes officers feel ashamed of their 
men has been so minute as not to be worth considering. 
The people who “willingly offered themselves” have 
understood from the beginning that they were not out 
on a pleasure trip or picnic, and when they have discovered, 
somewhat to their surprise, that you can go without food 
for twenty-four or even forty-eight hours without death 
immediately supervening, they have rather prided them- 
selves than the reverse on their privations. It is always 
something of a pleasure to a man to realize that he is 
tougher than he thought and less dependent upon the 
luxuries and amenities of existence. The furious, the 
menacing complaints have not come from the recruits, but 
from fussy, if well-meaning, civilians, who have most 
mistakenly thought that the best way to help the men was 
to go among them and explain to them what suffering 
martyrs they were and how cruelly and brutally the 
authorities were treating them. We have no objection 
whatever to private citizens and taxpayers indulging in a 
little quiet swearing at the War Office or any other 
institution for which they provide the money. It is their 
privilege to do so, and the War Office, like every other 
institution, are far more likely to be kept up to the mark by 
even unjust grumbling than by inept eulogy. But though 
a good citizen may curse the War Office, he must keep 





. 








his curses for official ears and not teach the men to 
grumble at hardships. We remember a story of a lady 
litigant who, when Sor solicitor read to her the statement 
of claim in her case, burst into tears and declared that 
she had never realized before how deeply injured a woman 
she was. So we may be quite sure that some of the new 
recruits never realized how badly they had been treated by 
the military authorities till they had the fact vehemently 
explained to them by sympathetic civilians, or read 
flaming articles or speeches in the newspapers denouncing 
the Army officers for “their callous indifference to the 
sufferings of their men.” 

The civilian should lend a sympatheticear ; but his duty 
is not to incite to complaints, but by judicious advice to 
help the soldier to bear all the hardships he has to bear, and 
point out to him the tremendous difficulties with which 
the authorities have to contend. Take an example. We 
know of a camp where an order was sent to prepare for 
two thousand five hundred men. Preparations were made 
—and then by an error which is quite easily understood 
five thousand men arrived! Naturally enough, tents meant 
to hold ten men had to hold twenty, and everybody had to 
put up with half instead of whole rations. Here, indeed, the 
wonder was, not that the military authorities on the spot 
were unable to provide properly and adequately for every- 
body in the camp, but that somehow or other they 
managed so that nobody suffered any harm through 
the muddle. In this case there was a conspicuous instance 
of the recruit behaving very much better than the civilian. 
Hearing of these dreadful doings, exaggerated by rumour 
into famine, mutiny, and chaos, a sympathetic lady came 
to complain to a company officer of the brutal way in 
which his men were being treated. “I think you are 
mistaken, Madam,” was the reply. “ Will you choose out 
any recruit you like from my company and ask him about 
the food ? "—that being the special object of the rumours 
and complaints. Accordingly a recruit was chosen at 
random and asked what he had had for breakfast that 
morning. “ Eggs and bacon.” “ Was there plenty of 
it?” “Yes, Mum, there was.” (Collapse of lady.) 
Guarding ourselves again by admitting that there are, 
of course, plenty of cases where there have been 
short commons for twenty-four hours, loose talk has 
exaggerated them enormously. Rumour, indeed, sometimes 
takes very amusing forms. We have heard of Generals 
being told in all seriousness that men in camps not many 
miles from London were “ covered with tsetse-fly ’’ !—a state- 
ment which would have thrilled professors of tropical 
medicine had they chanced to hear it. Fancy finding that 
their arch-enemy had somehow acquired the habit of 
existing in England, and at their very doors! 

Given the conditions with which he and his Department 
had to contend, Lord Kitchener—to whom we desire to 
offer our most heartfelt thanks for what he has accom- 
plished—has committed only one mistake of any great 
importance. When he wanted to get a little breathing- 
space after his first half-million men had been obtained, 
he got it by raising the physical standard practically to 
the Guards level. That wasa very natural and pardonable 
way of lessening the flow from the tap, and of stopping the 
great administrative evil, for such of course it was, of 
the human material getting so far ahead of the equip- 
ment. At the same time, Lord Kitchener did not, and 
indeed could not, want to discourage recruiting. Yet 
you had the strange spectacle of the Prime Minister, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Winston 
Churchill, supplemented by the squiré and the parson 
in every parish, making splendid speeches to stimu- 
late the rush of men, and the War Office busily enforcing 
the raised standard to check it. These great forces 
are not, of course, really working against each other, though 
they — to be doing so. All the War Office are doing 1s 
what officials do at popular places of entertainment when 
overcrowding takes place: “ Don’t crowd, gentlemen ; you 
can’t possibly get in this afternoon. You must come to the 
evening performance. All are welcome.” But here comes 
the fault, or, since that is too harsh a term, the omission, 
of the War Office. Instead of raising the standard, what 
they ought to have done was to keep recruiting boiling at 
the old point, but to inform all except a small proportion 
of the men that, though they would be accepted at once, 
they would not be called up for another month or six 
weeks, when their equipment would be ready. Meanwhile 
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sent back to their work with Army pay 
ot — a day of enlistment. The result would have 
ny a pleasing to the War Office. They would not 
have been bothered with more men than they could equip, 
and at the same time they would have been rapidly getting 
en for their new half-million. Every man sent back to 
his town or village, able to go on with his own work and 
his wage-earning, and at the same time with from 78. 
to 10s. Army pay, would have been a magnificent recruit- 
ing agent. We should have had all the advantages of 
bounties and none of their disadvantages. This would have 
been the kind of talk we should have heard: “ Well, Bob, 
you are @ mug not to do what I’ve done. Here am [ 
‘yorkin’ for the old guv’nor at 30s. a week and gettin’ 10s. 
ket-emoney from the Government, and may do for 
weeks. You go and do the same and you'll feel ever so 
much better.” And Bob would almost certainly have gone 
and done the same. Now, owing to the higher standards, 
rejected men go back angry and depressed, and the con- 
versation runs something like this: “Go and recruit ? 
Don’t you do it. They didn’t think I was good enough, and 
it stands to reason they won’t think you are. You'll only 
go and lose a couple of days for nothin’ and be laughed at 
for your pains when you get back.” 





A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION. 


INCE the Government have omitted to make use of 
what we may term the home-boarding scheme for 
recruits, but now merely send the men away without, as 
far as we understand, even taking their names and 
addresses, and without telling those whose fault is not 
medical, but merely one of measurements, that they will 
be called up later, some plan ought surely to be devised for 
checking this waste of good material. A practical pro- 
posal is that made by the High Sheriff of Surrey. Let 
some badge or token be given to all rejected recruits, and 
their names and addresses and causes of rejection entered 
ina ledger. Later on, and when the standard is lowered 
again, it will be possible to go through that ledger and write 
to the men whose insuflicient chest measurement and height, 
and not any serious medical defect, were the cause of their 
rejection. We are quite aware that there are certain 
objections in detail to giving a badge to the rejected, but 
they are altogether outweighed by the signal advantage of 
being able to get into touch and keep in touch with the 
men who would make good soldiers and have a desire to 
serve, but who have been temporarily knocked out because 
of the raising of the standard of height and chest measure- 
ment. We would, therefore, appeal to Sheriffs of 
counties throughout England to undertake this particular 
work, and to keep in touch with the rejected recruits. If 
they are careful and judicious, they will not find it difficult 
to prevent any misuse of their efforts. The letters in 
which men apply for the badge, of which we have seen 
some hundreds, if properly scrutinized soon show whether 
the applications are bond-fide, or whether the men are 
merely badge-hunters, and have only tried to enlist with 
the object of getting a badge. It is alleged that men will 
sometimes feign to be unable to read the eyesight tests 
in order to secure rejection. We doubt the danger being 
worth troubling about. To begin with, such persons runa 
great risk of being recruited by a vigilant doctor. As a 
matter of fact, we do not suppose that there are five men in 
a thousand who would contrive to get badges by this means, 
provided, as we have said, the badge-giving is not indis- 
criminate, but managed carefully and discreetly. So 
much for the objections. Now for the advantages. 
Any competent person could look down the ledger which 
is being kept of the applicants for the Surrey badges 
and soon be able to pick out a considerable number of 
men whom it would be worth while approaching as 
soon as the standard goes down again. But if this is the 
case in one county, it might mean in the case of England 
as a whole a very great saving of wastage. The giving of a 
badge to persons who have failed through insufficient chest 
measurement and height should always be accompanied 
With the injunction that it is given as the pledge of 
an honourable understanding that the recipient will if 
the standard is lowered at once make another effort to 
enlist. We are certain that such an obligation would be 
respected in ninety-five cases out of a hundred. That is the 
Practical argument for badge-giving. ‘There remains the 








satisfaction of the very human desire that the patriotism 
and martial spirit of the recipient should be publicly 
recorded and acknowledged. The Surrey badge bears 
the inscription: “When the people willingly offered 
themselves (Judges v. 2),” the word “ Surrey,” and the 
date “1914.” It commemorates the best thing in this 
memorable year—the passionate desire for service by the 
men of military age. It is a salute to those who were 
wounded even before the war began! We give below 
a reproduction of the badge. 





[This medal was designed by Henry Strachey, and reproduced by 
Messrs. Elkington, Silversmiths, of 22 Regent Street, London.) 





ATTACK AND DEFENCE. 


IVILIANS who have made no special study of war 
ask why soldiers attach so much importance to the 
offensive, and why it is always assumed that the attackers 
must overthrow the defenders, the bowling always get the 
better of the batting. That if the assailants are not 
hurried, or, as it were, driven into a time corner, the 
attack will in the end overcome the defence is certainly 
proved by the facts :— 
“ Were they twenty to one 
Men who wait to be charged 
When you gallop will run.” 
The vast majority of sieges have ended, even as the siege 
of Port Arthur ended, in the fortress being taken. Guerrilla 
warfare has been successful as long as it has consisted ia 
surprise attacks, but it has always failed when an army 
has had time enough steadily to hunt down the guerrillas 
and use their own offensive tactics against them. Confronted 
by these teachings of history, and even admitting that 
they show that, as a matter of fact, the attackers always 
do win in the end, the civilian is still puzzled, and still 
wants to know what is the reason why things are so. 
The soldier may be content to know that it is so, and 
to feel instinctively that you have got to hit if you 
want to win, and that the counter-attack is the 
best, nay, the only effective, form of defence. As 
Farragut put it from the naval point of view, the 
best armour for a ship is efficient gun-fire. The civilian, 
especially if he is metaphysically minded, wants to go 
deeper and get to the causa causans. What the military 
metaphysicians have said upon the point already we do not 
know, but, greatly daring, we are going to give what seems 
to us to be the philosophic reason why the attack is 
everything in war. In the last resort war has always been 
defined as, and no doubt is, the imposition of your will 
upon the willof the enemy. You make him submit to your 
will—do what you want him to do. 

If you want to impose your will upon another will, 
the first essential is concentration of mind and desire, 
But you cannot concentrate them effectively unless you 
know exactly what you want to do—uniess you have 
a definite objective and a definite pian. It is no 
use to have a general desire to win or to beat your 
enemy. You must know exactly where you want to hit 
him and how you want to hit him, and, having hit him, 
what to do next to finish him. We do not say that you 
may not make a mistake in your plan, and so frustrate 
yourself, but, other things being equal, it is difficult for 
the defender to withstand an effort of will-power by a 
genera! resolve to ward off blows wherever and whenever 
they come. In the first place, since the assailant knows 
where his blows are going to fall and the defender does 
not, it is very likely that he will get in first, will hit before 
his enemy can either ward off the blow or hit him 
in return. ‘“ You must hit him before he hits you” is 
no doubt not the only rule of the pugilist, but it is a 
very sound rule. Perhaps the easiest way of understand- 
ing what a disadvantage it is to stand on the defensive 
is to be found in the case of the besieged town with an 
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enceinte of, say, ten miles of fortifications. Behind these 
fortifications you await your enemy. You have no idea 
where he will strike, though you know it must be 
somewhere along the ten miles. But he knows. 
He fixes in hfs own mind on one particular point. 
It will probably not be what is obviously the weakest 
point, because he guesses that that must be specially 
defended by the man inside. At any rate, he attacks a 
— oo and, if possible, when he is not expected, 
e falls like a thunderbolt with all his force on this 
particular point, and penetrates the enemy’s line. On this 
point he can manage perhaps to throw ten men to one at a 
given moment, and if he is only quick enough he gets 
through before the defenders can be hurrie@ up to the point 
of danger. But when they are hurried up it may prove that 
the attack was only a feint, and that the real attack is at 
some other spot. Here one sees the advantage of con- 
centration of will and effort, or, as we should say, of a 
definite plan of attack, as opposed to an indefinite and 
general plan of defence. It does not, of course, follow by 
any means that all attacks on fortified places succeed, or, 
at any rate, succeed quickly. The assailants may lose so 
many men in injudicious attacks that their force may be 
seriously diminished, or they may suffer from exposure to 
the weather or disease as they lie outside the town, or, 
again, the siege may be raised by some external influence, 
military or naval. Finally, they may have so able and 
skilful an antagonist inside that he will always be able to 
meet ten men with fifteen, or else so worry the assailants 
with counter-attacks that they will never have time or 
leisure to concentrate for their great effort. If, however, 
there is what we may call a plain, straightforward siege, the 
assailants, however brave the defenders, will in the end 
bring the defenders to their knees. To say this, of course, 
is not to say that fortresses are useless. They may play 
a tremendous part in delay, or they may cause the 
victorious attackers so much loss and damage that the 
game may prove not to have been worth the candle. 

It is not only sieges, of course, that illustrate the 
advantage of the attack over the defence, though it is 
easier to see why the attackers have the best of it in the 
ease of a siege. The principle is illustrated quite as 
strongly, if somewhat less clearly, by field operations. 
There the defender or the practiser of Fabian tactics 
always starts at a disadvantage. He may, by the free use 
of the principle of the offensive-defensive, discover a right 
line in obliquity and turn defence into attack. He may, 
that is, be able to devise a plan under which he falls 
back again and again till the enemy pursues him into 
some favourable spot where he can suddenly turn round, 
take the initiative, and overwhelm his opponent, either 
by superiority of numbers at a given point or by some 
topographical advantage which counts as much as actual 
numbers. If you get the enemy into a defile, the 
advantage of the ground may multiply your men by 
ten, or even twenty. Looked at closely, however, the 
falling-back Fabian forces are really the assailants and 
are imposing their will by attack. They know where and 
how and when they are going to hit, and their enemy 
does not. ‘The enemy has only a general desire to 
fight. Here we may note that the advantage of 
mobility—though, of course, it may be exaggerated like 
everything else in war—is, if we analyse it fully, an 
advantage due to a greater opportunity of exercising 
will-power. The man or general who is quick in his 
movements can impose his will more easily upon an 
opponent than the slow man or the slow army. 

But though we are firm believers in the advantage of 
attack, and in the commonplace that all true defence must 
be in the form of attack, we are, of course, also fully aware, 
as Burke said, that nothing absolute can be affirmed on 
any moral or political or, we may add, military subject. 
No doubt if the Germans are given sufficient time and 
suffer no interference from outside, they will ultimately take 
Antwerp because they are attacking it. It may be, how- 
ever, that the weather or the advance of the Allies 
may deprive them of the advantage of time, or, again, the 
operations of the field army may develop so much activity 
that the Germans may not be able to settle down to their 
work. Therefore, it may very well happen that Antwerp, 
instead of being overwhelmed, may prove too hard a nut for 
the Germans to crack quickly. If it does, we may find in 


Antwerp the real value of a fortified place. The essential 





value of a fortress is to act as an anvil upon which the field 
army, or relieving army, outside, which is the hammer, may 
pound the assailants to atoms. If there is such an army out. 
side, the parts are reversed—the besiegers, since they must 
stick to their position, become, as far as the relieving army 
is concerned, the besieged. It is the relieving army which 
can choose the place to hit and the time to hit. Unless the 
besiegers should prove to have enough troops to push it 
off and drive it away, the field army, when it gets to the 
proper distance, will strike the iron on the anvil and break 
it in pieces. On the whole, we believe the chances are 
distinctly in favour of Antwerp being able to hold out 
quite long enough and to inflict such injury upon the 
besiegers that they will not think it worth while, or, 
indeed, may actually not be able, to hold on till they have 
crushed the town of many sieges. In any case, let us bid 
the garrison of Antwerp and the Belgian field army 
to be of good cheer. If they fight, as we are sure they 
will fight, as well as the Belgians have fought already, 
they are certain to inflict enormous losses on the men who 
have so cruelly ravaged their country. Thus, even if they 
are doomed to perish, they may yet drag down their con- 
querors with them in a common ruin. 





VOLUNTARY AND COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


N his fine recruiting speech at Cardiff on Tuesday Mr, 
Lloyd George incidentally praised the voluntary 
principle at the expense of the principle of compulsory 
service. He said that under “ conscription ” Wales would 
have to raise an army of two hundred and fifty thousand 
men, and that it was not therefore too much to ask for 
fifty thousand volunteers. “A volunteer army of fifty 
thousand,” he added, “ is just as good as a forced army of 
two hundred and fifty thousand.” He then went on to 
cite historical examples of improvising armies, the implica- 
tion seeming to be that these examples testified to the 
merits of the voluntary principle. We must be careful to 
observe that Mr. Lloyd George did not actually say that 
the hurried improvisations in history which excited his 
admiration were based on voluntaryism. But the conjunc- 
tion of the praise of the voluntary principle and the 
examples set forth immediately afterwards of successful 
improvisation is very likely to mislead any careless reader 
of his speech. We fancy that many of his audience at 
Cardiff must have been misled, and we are the more 
inclined to think so as we notice that at least one news- 
paper took him to mean that the improvised armies to 
which he referred were raised voluntarily. His examples 
may be given in his own words :— 

“There have been, I think, three notable instances in fairly 
recent history when nations have raised in a hurry great armies 
in order to meet better-trained troops, perhaps, than themselves. 
There is the case of the Revolutionary armies of France, raised in 
order to drive back the highly trained troops of Prussia and 
Austria. There is the case of the Civil War in America, And 
there is the case of 1870, when Gambetta raised huge levies in 
order to confront the German invaders. In the first of these three 
cases these raw levies, impelled by their great zeal and enthusiasm, 
defeated the highly trained troops. In the third case I do not 
believe there is any soldier who will not say that had Gambetta 
been able to give six months’ training to his levies, if he had had 
in addition to that the support of one hundred and fifty thousand 
trained and seasoned troops, the history of Europe would have 
been different from what it is to-day. In our case we have got 
those conditions. The men who enlist to-day will be able to 
receive five or six months’ training at least before they are sent 
to the front.” 


The fact is that the French Revolutionary troops were 
raised compulsorily; so was Gambetta’s Army in 1870; and 
so, in all but a partial and technical sense, were the Federal 
troops in the American Civil War. © As the last case 1s the 
only one of the three that can excusably give any cause for 
misunderstanding, we propose to deal with this only. ‘The 
American Civil War is often spoken of as a triumphant 
instance of voluntaryism, but it was really nothing of the 
sort. 

After the attack upon Fort Sumter by the Southerners 
in 1861, President Lincoln began to improvise an Army. 
There was at that moment in the North a Regular Army 
of only about sixteen thousand men. First he called = 
seventy-five thousand men to serve in the Militia, a0 
when he recognized how gravely events were developing 
he appealed for forty-two thousand volunteers for —" 
Army and Navy. There was an outburst of enthusiasm 4 
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frst. That must not be denied. Walt Whitman has 


celebrated it:— 
“To the drum-taps prompt, . 
ung men falling in and arming ; 
The iene arming, the trowel, the jack-plane, the black- 
smith’s hammer, tossed aside with precipitation ; : 
The lawyer leaving his office, and arming--the judge leaving 
court ; . 
The > deserting his waggon in the street, jumping down, 
throwing the reins abruptly down on the horses’ backs ; 
The salesman leaving the store—the boss, book-keeper, porter, 
all leaving; , 
uads gathering everywhere by common consent, and arming ; 
on new recruits, even boys—the old men show them how to 
. wear their accoutrements—they buckle the straps care- 
lly ; 
oushen arming—indoors arming—the flash of the musket- 
rrels ; 
The Mite tents cluster in camps—the armed sentries around 
—the sunrise cannon, and again at sunset ; 
Armed regiments arrive every day, pass through the city, and 
embark from the wharves ; 
How good they look, as they tramp down to the river, sweaty, 
with their guns on their shoulders! 
How I love them! How I could hug them, with their brown 
faces, and their clothes and knapsacks covered with dust ! 
The blood of the city up—armed! armed! the cry every- 
where.” 
But soon the enthusiasm died away, or, at all events— 
which is the important point—failed to produce an Army, 
and volunteering became an admitted failure. It is not 
generally known, however, to what a marked degree it 
failed, nor do most students of history remember the 
abuses which it bred even while it was still being relied 
upon as a method of raising troops. We may quote here 
an illuminating passage on the subject from Lord Newton’s 
Lord Lyons :— 

“In view of the methods employed in recruiting them it was 
not surprising that the resuits were frequently unsatisfactory. 
The usual method employed was to inform the Governor of a 
State of the number of men required. The Governor having 
made the necessary announcement, private persons came forward 
offering to raise regiments. Each set forth his claims, his 
influence in the State or among a certain portion of the 
population, and his devotion to the party in power. From 
the persons thus presenting themselves the Governor made his 
choice. Generally the person upon whom the choice fell laid it 
down as a condition that he should have command of the regi- 
ment, The next thing was to find soldiers. Friends seized with 
the same martial ardour promised to bring so many recruits if they 
were made—the one a Captain—another a Lieutenant—another a 
Sergeant, and so forth. The framework was thus formed and 
partially filled up, and the regiment being thus organized, the 
lists were carried to the Governor for his approval. The incon- 
veniences of such a system were obvious, and experience showed 
that it was much less adapted than had been supposed for the 
purpose of raising an efficient army. It was considered, how- 
ever, to possess certain political advantages, one of which was 
that there was little fear of the officers ultimately forming 
anything like a separate military or aristocratic caste. The 
real inconvenience of the system, however, was that sufficient 
men were not forthcoming in spite of the inducements offered by 
means of high pay, and the Government was forced to have 
recourse to all sorts of iniquitous devices in order to get hold of 
so-called volunteers, many of whom were foreigners. The most 
objectionable practice was that of giving bounties to agents for 
bringing in recruits. The effect of this at the beginning of the 
war was that great numbers of men deserted from the British 
Navy, and the Admiral at Halifax reported that at one time there 
were a hundred deserters from one ship alone, the ‘St. Vincent,’ 
but as the contest progressed the bounty system was responsible 
for innumerable cases of kidnapping in which British subjects 
were the sufferers. Kidnapping especially flourished in New York, 
where the emigrants were an easy prey, and to such a point had 
corruption been carried that the Governor admitted to the British 
Consul that out of every million of dollars expended in bounties, 
fully four-fifths of the amount were secured by bounty and 
substitute brokers and crimps.” 


The dearth of volunteers was so grievous that the pay- 
ment for every head became higher and higher. Lord New- 
ton quotes evidence that a poster was set up in New York : 
“ Fifteen dollars Hand Money given to any man bringing 
a volunteer.” No wonder that Lincoln was compelled to 
have recourse to the “ Draft.” We described the working 
of the “ Draft” last week, and printed Lincoln’s extra- 
ordinarily powerful defence of it. It was unpopular 
among those who did not want to serve—of course !—but 
it was absolutely necessary. The “ Draft,” we may briefly 
repeat, was used in conjunction with vulunteering, and 
under the two systems together more than two million men 
Were raised for the Union. The important point to notice 
is that the “ Draft” drove men into the volunteers to such 
an extent that it is virtually true to say that the volunteers 








were drafted. The Government said in effect: “If you 
don’t volunteer you will be forced to serve.” General Fry 
showed in his Report to Congress that volunteering would 
have been utterly useless without the “ Draft.” Theaction 
of Pitt in the French War was thus substantially imitated. 
Under Pitt's system the only way to avoid the Militia 
Ballot was to join a volunteer corps. With all this in 
mind, it will be seen how wildly erroneous it is to speak of 
the American Civil War as a triumph for voluntaryism. 

We shall be asked why we trouble to write in this strain 
when volunteers have been coming in so well in answer to 
Lord Kitchener’s appeal. Let us be clear on that point. 
We do not suggest that the voluntary principle should be 
abandoned during this war. The system is being worked 
for all it is worth; it is answering well, thanks to the 
splendid spirit of the country; and it would be absurd to 
change it mid-way for another system. But we cannot 
help reflecting that if we had had the scheme of National 
Service—of compulsory training for home defence, which 
is a different thing from conscription—recommended so 
earnestly and powerfully by Lord Roberts we should not 
now be in the throes of painfully improvising an Army. 
True, a compulsorily trained Army for home defence would 
not be an Army for service abroad. But can any one 
doubt for a second what the response would have been 
from such an Army when volunteers were asked for to serve 
in France? The supporters of voluntaryism seem to forget 
that under National Service they would still havea voluntary 
Army for service abroad. But there would be two very great 
differences: (1) The volunteers would be men already 
trained, whose services would, therefore, be of immediate 
value, (2) The equipment for an Army of volunteers abroad 
would be already in existence, instead of having to be 
precipitately created as it is being created now. As things 
have turned out, it is possible to improvise a new Army 
without any undue alarm and anxiety for the safety of the 
country while the process is going on. But it might easily 
have been otherwise. Suppose that our magnificent 
Expeditionary Force had been overwhelmed. What 
then? It is already well known that Sir John French's 
Army was within an ace of being destroyed, and that 
only its consummate skill saved it. Probably no other 
army in the world could have extricated itself in such cir- 
cumstances. If it had perished, the left wing of the French 
Army would probably have been crumpled up. Would not 
the peril then have come very much nearer to our own doors ? 
We write not for the moment but for the future. The 
compulsory training of the whole able-bodied youth of the 
nation is the only ideal to set before us. Guns, rifles, 
uniforms, and all equipment would then be ready for 
any emergency. The country would be safe even if we 
temporarily lost the command of the sea, for no foreign 
nation would care to enter our hornets’ nest. And if 
service abroad were required, the volunteers would be 
men prepared to take their place at the front without 
a day’s delay. Surely we shall not run such risks as 
we have run a second time. We have too much faith 
in our countrymen to believe that they will allow it. 
When the war is over there will be a steady demand for 
the surest, cheapest, and most beneficial method of 
military defence—compulsory training for the youth of 
the country. 
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“DWELL AS IF ABOUT TO DEPART.” 


N her tale, The Story of a Short Life, Mrs. Ewing remarks 
that the best defence of a military camp in the hearts 

of its defenders is that it is a camp—* military life in epitome 
with all its defects and all its charm, not the least of which, 
to some whimsical minds, is that it represents, as no other 
phase of society represents, the human pilgrimage in brief.” 
There are “sudden partings, but also frequent reunions; the 
charities and courtesies of an uncertain life lived in common.” 
“Here, surely,” she exclaims, “should be the home of the 
sage as well as the soldier, where every hut might fitly carry 
the ancient motto, ‘Dwell as if about to depart.’” Ut 
migraturus habita! The words are a perfect reminder of the 
stern but glorious truth that the ultimate duty of a soldier is 
to die, and that if his life is never required of him he has not 
thereby fulfilled one of the functions of skill in war, but has to 
be thankful for the kindly accident that preserved him. We do 
not know whether Mrs. Ewing remembered that no leas a sage 
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than Dr. Johnson was fascinated by the life of a camp. That 
was natural enough in the man who declared that “they who 
stand forth the foremost in danger for the community have 
the respect of mankind.” For Dr. Jéhnson was never tired 
of expressing his admiration for soldiers and interest- 
ing himself in their way of living and dying. Nothing 
less than a deep respect for soldiers and an active curiosity 
about their routine would have~drawn him, we may 
be sure, to spend a week in camp at Warley—the most 
unlikely place, one fancies, Boswell would have chosen 
for looking for the Doctor if he had lost sight of him. 
It was in 1778 that Johnson stayed with an officer at Warley. 
He sat through a Court-Martial, and one night accompanied 
the Major of the regiment on his rounds as late as eleven 
o'clock, When the men were drilling he went close to one of 
the extremities of the line, and looking down it watched all 
the movements attentively. He observed that the action of 
loading and firing was very rapid, and demanded to know the 
weight of the musket balls and their effective range. He 
much enjoyed dining with the officers, and would have extended 
his experiences to the mess of another regiment to which he 
had been invited had he not been compelled to bring his visit 
to an end. 

The natural instincts of the “sensuous world” well up 
from their concealed or forgotten sources when nations fight 
for their existence. It is impossible in times of peace for 
most men to appreciate, as Dr. Johnson did, the strength of 
the instinctive feeling that the soldier's calling is so well fitted 
to man’s truest capacities that it is shame for any man not to 
be a soldier. Logic, reason, the civilized system, alike forbid 
us to promote this feeling into a rule of life, but still it is 
always there—always ready to spring forth and rout argument 
as it does to-day! The philosopher, who is still a man, knows 
that his pulse is at the mercy of the sound of tramping 
soldiers or the rhythm of a marching tune. In a well-known 
passage Dr. Johnson expressed all this in one of his brilliant 
impromptu summaries, as recorded by Boswell :— 

“ We talked of war. Jounson. ‘Every man thinks meanly of 

himself for not having been a soldier, or not having been at sea.’ 
Boswetu. ‘Lord Mansfield does not.’ Jounson. ‘Sir, if Lord 
Mansfield were in a company of General Officers and Admirals 
who had been in service, he would shrink; he’d wish to creep 
under the table.’ Boswetu. ‘No; he'd think he could try them 
all.” Jonnson. ‘Yes, if he could catch them: but they’d try 
him much sooner. No, Sir: were Socrates and Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden both | cong in any company, and Socrates to say, 
“Follow me, and hear a lecture in philosophy;” and Charles, 
laying his hand on his sword, to say, “ Follow me, and dethrone 
the Czar;” a man would be ashamed to follow Socrates. Sir, the 
impression is universal : yet it is strange.’” 
Dr. Johnson could not have said more by way of emphasis. 
His respect for the law was all gathered up and concentrated 
in the person of the great Judge, Lord Mansfield. But even 
Lord Mansfield would “shrink” and “creep under the table”! 
Readers of Lord Morley’s Life of Mr. Gladstone may remem- 
ber some sentences in Mr. Gladstone’s diary in which he 
described how he stayed in the same country house with the 
Duke of Wellington. Every one rose when Wellington 
entered the room. Every one paid vast respect to what he 
said. And Mr. Gladstone confessed that Wellington's 
bearing and speech were entitled to this reverent treatment. 
Wellington spoke little, but when he did speak it was to 
say something worth saying. Even the Duke's “Ha!” 
was acclaimed by Mr. Gladstone as a “ convenient suspensive 
expression.” 

Such a tradition as that about a “brutal and licentious 
soldiery ” is, in the minds of some persons, associated with all 
armies, and therefore with the British Army. One cannot 
think of a more obsolete tradition in our own case. The men 
of the British Army have far better manners and a higher 
code of conduct, and show more consideration for distress, 
than any other congregation of men in the nation. And well 
may it be so. The object of the Army is to defend and to 
restore order where order has ceased to reign. The fact that 
the Army is no longer an instrument of acquisition is com- 
pletely expressed for the dullest mind in the ranks to-day by 
the well-learned lesson that looting is one of the worst crimes 
of the soldier. The writer travelled in a train last week with 
a wounded soldier who bad returned from France, and who 
happened to mention this very subject. “We ’ad to guard 


the ’ouses as well as we could,” he said, “when we weren’t 
‘elping the women and children. 


You could ’ave took what 





you wanted. ’Undreds of things were lying about in empty 
‘ouses. But don’t you jolly well be seen with anything that 
isn’t yours! That’s looting, that is. Looting ain't allowed— 
not in the British Army.” The audience showed signs of 
scepticism. Farmers and clerks coming out of the country 
town could hardly be expected, perhaps, to accept the reality 
of such an adamantine prohibition. The soldier therefore 
insisted on his point. “Look ’efe, if there was a box lying 
on the floor open—open, mind you—and full of £5 notes, 
you couldn’t touch ’em. Not one of’em. You couldn't nye 
a penny. Because it would be looting. It’s in the Orders, 
Looting ain’t allowed in the British Army.” 

Dr. Johnson perceived that even in his day the profession 
of self-sacrifice must be in the main a cause of personal 
ennoblement. “The character of the soldier is high,” he 
said, and would not admit that circumstances could greatly 
debase it :— 

“* An officer is much more respected than any other man who 
has as little money. In a commercial country, money will alway; 
purchase respect. But you find, an officer, who has, properly 
speaking, no money, is every where well received and treated with 
attention. The character of a soldier always stands him in stead,’ 
Boswetu. ‘Yet, Sir, I think that common soldiers are worse 
thought of than other men in the same rank in life; such as 
labourers.’ Jounson. ‘Why, Sir, a common soldier is usually a 
very gross man, and any quality which procures respect may be 
overwhelmed by grossness. A man of learning may be so vicious 
or so ridiculous that you cannot respect him. A common soldier 
too, generally eats more than he can pay for. But when acommon 
soldier is civil in his quarters, his red coat procures him a degree 
of respect.’ The peculiar respect paid to the military character in 
France was mentioned. Boswsgtu. ‘I should think that where 
military men were so numerous, they would be less valued as not 
being rare.’ Jonnson. ‘ Nay, Sir, wherever a particular character 
or profession is high in the estimation of a people, those who are 
of it will be valued above other men. We value an Englishman 
high in this country, and yet Englishmen are not rare in it.’” 

The purpose of a campaign reflects itself, we may conclude, 
in the characters of the soldiers. In the Crimean War even 
the men who grasped the meaning of the dispute about the 
Holy Places cannot have been much inspired by fighting 
for Turkey against Russia. But in the Indian Mutiny the 
men were sharply conscious that they were pressing on against 
time to save women and children in Oudh and elsewhere, 
It was a war of rescue. Noble personalities like Havelock, 
Outram, the Lawrences, Nicholson, and Herbert Edwardes 
shone appropriately with a lustrous light. So it was among 
Garibaldi’s army of freedom. So it was in the American 
Civil War. What may we not expect in the present war 
waged for honest dealing among nations and for the pro- 
tection of helplessnations P In Mrs. Ewing’s moving phrase, 
“the colours become a young man’s shroud that they may 
not be a nation’s shame.” As Mrs. Ewing, who certainly 
had the art of a simple eloquence, wrote at the end of her 
story Jackanapes :— 

“There is a heritage of heroic example and noble obligation, 
not reckoned in the Wealth of Nations, but essential to a nation’s 
life; the contempt of which, in any people, may, not slowly, mean 
even its commercial fall. Very sweet are the uses of prosperity, 
the harvests of peace and progress, the fostering sunshine of 
health and happiness, and length of days in the land. But there 
be things—oh, sons of what has deserved the name of Cireat 
Britain, forget it not!—‘the good of’ which and ‘the use of’ 
which are beyond all calculation of worldly goods and earthly 
uses : things such as Love, and Honour, and the Soul of Man, « hich 
cannot be bought with a price, and which do not die with death, 





THE THIRD PERSON. 


E all admit pretty often that we do not know what to 
believe. On the other hand, most of us think in our 

hearts that we do almost always know whom to believe. We 
have not, so we say to ourselves, lived in the world more years 
than we like to count without having a shrewd notion upon 
whose word, and even upon whose judgment, we may rely. 
Anyhow, this is what we used to think until the delusion about 
the Russian army which was passing through England scized 
upon the public mind. The Russians, as we all know, were 
seen everywhere. They wore the Russian uniform, and they 
looked like Russians when they appeared before those who 
knew what Russians and their uniforms looked like. They 
were “big and hairy men,” “terrible creatures ” in outlandish 
clothes, when they appeared to those who did not, At last 
there came a day when we were officially told that they had 
never been here, and then they were seen no more. Yet they 
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d not utterly fade from the Englishman's fancy even then. 
He heard rumours of them in Belgium. . 

In one sense there was an immense amount of evidence 
for their existence in this country. Every second person 
one met knew some one who had scen them. Many of the 

attestations were mutually destructive, but then there were 80 
many of them! The few sceptical persons who pointed out 
the want of corroboration in the evidence were angrily 
silenced by believers, who endeavoured to choke the critic by 
its volume. The sceptics could not help thinking of the old 
woman who sold apples at a loss, but was uble to make a 
living because of the very large sale that she got for them. 
But more incomprehensible even than the delusion was the 
sort of persons who spread it. Grave men and women 
who pushed aside the bulk of the storics as palpably absurd 
were rendered very testy when any doubt was thrown upon 
the central fact of the presence of the troops in England. 
They had not seen them with their eyes, but they made a 
personal question ofthe matter. They knew, so they said, that 
the troops were there, and to say he disbelieved it involved 
the speaker in positive rudeness. Their assurance was 
genuine, they would have acted on it, and were prepared to risk 
a good deal upon their conviction, and that conviction spread 
by its own dynamic force. They took their interlocutors aside 
and told them scraps of evidence which were not evidence and 
sent them away deluded. And these people whom they con- 
vinced were not hungry newsmongers, or people who talk for 
talking’s sake, but men of business and men of the world who 
became ready, it seemed, to stake their honour, not upon an 
abstract faith, but upon an unproved and ill-attested fact. 

There is something slarming about the thought that serious 

rsons can so deceive themselves, especially when we re- 

member that this delusion had nothing whatever to do with 
print. It was not set about by the newspapers, who almost 
entirely disregarded it. There was only one day, and that not 
long before the Press Bureau exploded the whole matter, upon 
which the newspapers showed signs of being carried away 
by the sheer force of public conviction. But with the origin 
and development of the story they had nothing to do. In 
part the incident may no doubt be accounted for by the 
present policy of secrecy. It was a harmless fruit enough. 
Yet it must act as a terrible warning as to the effects of any 
lengthened muzzling of the Press, however completely the 
necessity for silence may excuse the occasional restriction of 
its liberty. We are sometimes told by thoughtless people that 
the Press gives currency to lies. Certain papers may do so, 
but it is the Press which delivers modern society from the 
blinding falsehoods which breed where the light of publicity 
cannot shine. With a case before us in black and white we are 
all of us more or less judges, but with tales in our ears and 
no proper means of comparison and study of evidence within 
our grasp we are most of us dupes. Only a man with an 
accurate memory for detail could keep his judgment, and, 
if we may make a somewhat Irish remark, those people have 
very often got none. The phantom army throws a light 
upon the days before printing, when the people lived 
politically in the dark and were a prey to all sorts of 

“strong delusions.” 

But however one may explain this most curious occurrence, 
it is one which will never fade from the minds of those who 
live to look back upon this great war. It is a piece of “ light 
relief” in a drama wherein at present it is the only piece. Of 
course it might be taken tragically. We might say that 
evidently the public mind is more liable to great seizures of 
false conviction than any one realized, that these evils attack 
the wise and the foolish indifferently and might be of a 
dangerous nature. This could be argued, but we doubt 
whether there would be much truth in the sinister supposition. 
It is conceivable that such another seizure might create 
panic, recreate the spirit of persecution, or set men off on 
some new crusade, but it is not likely. For instance, it is 
Possible, on the Russian analogy, that the public might 
take it into its head that we had spies in our midst of a 
really dangerous calibre. Every man might begin to suspect 
every other man of whom for any reason he had a dislike. 
Secret meetings and fearful preparations might be attested 
by a thousand contradictory eyewitnesses, all in good faith. 
We might be ready to cut one another’s throats for a fancy ! 
Or, to turn from one imaginary terror to another, some 
sudden intensification of political conviction might bring 
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to the birth the spirit of persecution already conceived in 
minds distraught by party prejudice. But Englishmen are 
not bigots, or they have not been hitherto. All these terrors 
are absurd. Nations do not take up with notions in contra- 
diction to their characters. We are not suspicious, and we 
are not cruel. Besides, we have another very practical 
defence against such delusions. They would be instantly 
dispelled by the Press under normal conditiona. 

Nevertheless, we cannot belp thinking that there are morals 
to be drawn from this ludicrous instance of public self- 
deception, and most sensible men, even among those who 
were most convinced, and therefore most crestfallen, will 
draw them. Men do tend to believe what they wish to be 
true. That is natural, and so far right; but they do try also 
to prove it by means of witnesses, and the witnesses are 
often as imaginary as Mrs. Harris. There is a phantom 
army always in our midst, and always militating against 
accuracy of statement, and even of thought. It is an army 
composed of phantom third persons, and just lately it 
has achieved a quite unwonted triumph because, as we 
believe, the great ally of truth—the public Press—was for the 
moment unable to move. “I know a man who knows a man 
who says or saw or heard such-and-such.” We begin by 
quoting our friend’s friend correctly so far as a careless 
memory may serve us. But we take care that his witness 
bears out what we want to believe, and it is very eusy to 
corrupt his evidence a little. Why not? It is no ill turn 
to him to say he said what he did not exactly say, or 
make out that he did what he did not exactly do. We 
do not know who he was, nor does the person listening to us. 
We would not exaggerate the words of our friend lest we 
make him appear a liar; but our friend’s friend is a different 
person, and as we talk of him he becomes an abstraction, and 
our sense of responsibility towards him ebbs away. He is 
part of an argument. We put our words into his mouth; he 
will never know, never be the worse for it; indeed, to all intents 
and purposes there is no “him.” It is every one’s duty to 
be on his guard against the evidence of this imaginary third 
person, but if we may be forgiven for rubbing in a moralization 
ad nauseam, it is far more his duty not to call him to witness. 
For the moment he is discredited, but his name is legion. He 
represents a host too numerous to be annihilated by any official 
bulletin. He will come to the assistance of any man who 
is determined, not to find the truth and impart it, but to 
convince himself against bis judgment, and to convince others, 
that his own sense of assurance may be reinforced by theirs. 





AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BEET SUGAR. 
[ComMUNICATED. } 
LREADY we are engaged in the exacting task of creating 
an army during timeof war; and it is possible that to 
that task we may add the process of creating an industry. 
Mr. J. W. Robertson-Scott, who has written much on agri- 
cultural matters over the signature “ Home Counties,” con- 
tributes to the current number of the Nineteenth Century a 
striking examination of the conditions under which he considers 
it would be possible at the present moment to organize asugar 
supply from home-grown beet. Mr. Robertson-Scott calls his 
article “ An Urgent Plea for State Sugar Factories,” and the 
urgency of the question is beyond doubt. It may not be 
realized at the moment, for the full effect of the pressure has 
not yet been felt in this country, But to realize that it will be 
felt later it is only necessary to glance at the figures with which 
Mr. Robertson-Scott prefaces his plea for State action. 

In 1913 we imported 1,96",887 tons of sugar. Of this 
quantity 1,570,053 tons, or eighty per cent., were beet sugar, 
and 399,834 tons, or twenty per cent., were cane. Out of 
this eighty per cent. of beet we cannot count in the future 
upon sixty-eight per cent., since it comes from Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. Our 1,570,053 tons of beet sugar are 
made up of 938,438 tons from Germany, 359,469 tons from 
Austria-Hungary, and 272,146 tons from the rest of the 
world. The first two items amount to 1,297,907 tons, which 
we may regard as unobtainable next year. But that does not 
mean that we can count upon obtaining the remaining 272,146 
tons, for this supply comes from countries which are also 
heavily affected by the war. In 19183 Russia sent us 2,940 
tons; Belgium, 52,446 tons; France, 26,594 tons; and Holland, 





190,166 tons. Belgium is devastated; France has been hard hit; 
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Holland, even if she is not drawn into the war, must be 
partially crippled in her production owing to the mobilization 
of so large a proportion of her population. In a word, eighty 
per cent. of our sugar supply of the future must be reckoned 
as either gone or going. Can we make the loss good by 
adding to our supply of cane sugar? To a certain extent 
that may be possible, and the West Indian planters no doubt 
are setting themselves to the task. But the output of cane 
sugar cannot be largely increased off-hand ; and the difference 
between twenty and eighty per cent. is large. Then what 
are the possibilities of substituting a home-grown supply of 
beet for the supplies we have hitherto imported P 

It is perfectly feasible to grow sugar-beet in England. The 
fact merely remains that we have not hitherto done so on a 
large scale. Experiments have been made in growing beet, and 
attempts have been made to place English sugar on the market, 
but success has not attended either the larger or the smaller 
enterprises, and Mr. Robertson-Scott sums up the history of 
what has been attempted hitherto fairly enough, perhaps, as 
“pottering.” He has not much to say in approval of some of 
the methods of the company promoters, and he sees clearly that 
there were difficulties besides those of company promoting. 
One of the problems has been the obtaining of guarantees 
for large supplies of the raw material. “ The farmers muttered 
that they might perhaps grow beet if they could see any sign 
of a factory being built. The rejoinder was, What is the 
use of building a factory without guaranteed areas of beet ?” 
We need not attempt to follow the fortunes of the various 
experiments and business enterprises in detail ; Mr. Robertson- 
Scott hows how different failures have resulted from different 
eauses. Hitherto the history of sugar-beet has been “a serio- 
comedy”; it might be represented by its critics as “a story 
of unsuccessful finance and a great deal of inaccurate talking 
and irresponsible pamphleteering.” But that situation has 
changed in view of the plain facts of the war. The war will 
certainly deprive us of sixty-eight per cent., and probably 
will deprive us of eighty per cent., of our supplies, and that 
percentage we must do our best to make good. This is a 
necessity, and invention will be born of it. 

The opportunity for invention, and for intervention, is plain, 
and the chances are more favourable than the most enthusi- 
astic advocate of beet could have dreamt of a year ago. 
Whether the war is short or long, the German and Austrian 
beet sugar industries must be crippled by it. If a new 
industry is to flourish from the beginning, it could hardly 
ask for more than that the demand for its supply should be 
enormous, and that its chief competitors should be put out of 
action. So promising are the antecedent conditions, indeed, 
that it might be supposed that commercial enterprise would 
enter the lists without official guarantees or encouragement; but 
here Mr. Robertson-Scott makes a strong point in urging State 
intervention as preferable to the self-seeking of the company 
promoter. The difficulty hitherto has not been getting the 
factories built, but securing a sufficient acreage of beets 
to keep them going. But “an appeal to the farmers, 
made on behalf of the Government, for beets for factories 
which were actually being built, is a very different thing 
from the pleas of the past by foreign propagandists on 
behalf of uncertain enterprises.” If farmers in districts 
suitable for sugar-beet growing are offered by the Govern- 
ment a good price per ton for their crops, and incident- 
ally can feel that they are doing their country a service, the 
Government will get all the beets they need. In addition, it 
could only be satisfactory to every man growing beet to know 
that he was himself doing something to pull down the price of 
sugar. The high price of sugar is the one corollary of the 
war which has already come home to every household in this 
country. It is difficult to exaggerate the distress that a serious 
shortage would cause; the smaller and less important conse- 
quences are obvious. The writer was walking the other day 
with a gamekeeper through a rough field in which the black- 
berry bushes were weighed down with a superb crop of fruit. 
He has many times walked through the field, but had never 
before seen such a magnificent sight. “ Won’t be many of 
those picked this year,” the keeper commented tersely. 
“Sugar.” He looked round. “I’ve seen two hundred from 
—— {a neighbouring town] picking in that field,” he added. 

Mr. Robertson-Scott puts forward a most important sugges- 
tion in conclusion. Sugar-beet needs expert cultivation. Land 
which is suitable for mangolds is, generally speaking, suitable 








for beet; but beet has its own secrets, which are not to be 
gained in a season’s farming. Beet needs deep tillage, and 
though in the end this means benefit to other crops, and 
though beet itself returns to the soil an enormous amount 
of fertilizing matter in the form of leaves and tops 
ploughed in, it does not give its best results to the inex. 
perienced grower. But here again the present moment offers 
an exceptional opportunity. Experience, labour, and machinery 
are all to be had for the asking. Mr. Robertson-Scott con. 
templates a future in which there will be State sugar factories 
with farms of their own attached to them, and also a large 
number of independent farmers growing beet for the factories; 
and on these farms and in the factories “there will be open- 
ings for a large amount of skilled labour which can be per- 
fectly supplied by the refugees from the beet districts of 
Belgium and Northern France. From the idle factories of 
Belgium and Northern France it will also be possible 
to obtain some of the machinery which the cane-sugar 
industry engineering firms in Glasgow are unable to 
supply.” The horizon of opportanity widens. But it is 
an opportunity which will pass. Farmers, if they are to 
grow beet next year, must be informed this month. If 
factories are to be built, they cannot be built in aday. The 
need is for decisive action at once; and if, in a year of war 
between great nations, opportunity seems to present itself in 
its most shining form to the soldier and tbe sailor, it also 
comes with the quiet of vast power to the statesman whose 
outlook is the field and the plough. It may not be taken in 
exactly the way which its prophet of the Nineteenth Century 
foresees; but that it will be taken, and with wisdom and 
energy, we hope we need not be doubtful, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


———— 
THE AMERICAN RED CROSS SHIP. 


(To raz Eprrom or tus “Srecratox.”) 

Sim,— Yours readers may be interested to know of the arrival 
last week of the American hospital ship ‘Red Cross’ at 
Falmouth. The ‘Red Cross’ has landed six surgeons and 
twenty-six trained nurses for work in England, as well as 
fifty tons of medical supplies. The personnel comprises two 
units. One, according to present arrangements, is to be 
stationed at the American Women’s Hospital at Paignton, 
and the other will go to the military hospital at Netley. The 
‘Red Cross’ has sailed from Falmouth for Bordeaux, where 
surgeons, nurses, and supplies will be landed for the French. 
Afterwards the vessel carries other surgeons and nurses to 
Rotterdam. There is now in England, awaiting transporta- 
tion arrangements, still another unit bound for Russia. The 
‘Red Cross’ has been sent out by the American National Red 
Cross, of which the President of the United States is the head. 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. D. 

[It affords us special pleasure to put on record this timely 
as well as generous help in women, men, and stores. It is 
most valuable in itself. It is ten times as valuable owing to 
its source of origin. British wounded tended by American 
doctors and nurses will feel once more that blood is thicker 
than water, for it was as an introduction to helping our 
wounded under fire that those ever-memorable words were 
repeated by an American naval Captain.—Eb. Spectator.) 





DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY. 
(To rue Epiror ov tax “Srrcraror.”’] 
Srr,—You devote nearly two pages of your journal to an 
article consisting mainly of abuse of some of my colleagues in 
the Union of Democratic Control—Messrs. Ramsay MacDonald, 
Arthur Ponsonby, E. D. Morel, and Norman Ange!l—and 
myself, in such terms as these: that we are “bemused with 
sophistry and self-righteousness ” (a combination which recurs 
some seven or eight times in the course of the article) ; that 
we claim a “patent or even monopoly in humanitarianism ‘; 
that we imply that none of our countrymen except ourselves 
can have any respect for “humane feelings, for peace, for 
liberty, and for national rights”; that none can be “ opposed 
to Germany without having a base, bloody, and brutal nature’; 
that those who are resolved to beat the Germans are neces- 
sarily stamped “as enemies of the human race”—and much 
more to the same effect. You know, of course, that all this 1s 
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without meaning; that the statements of the Union neither 
contain nor imply anything of the sort. You do not, because 
as a matter of fact you cannot, quote a word in justification of 
your abuse. It is merely a form of that journalistic black- 
guardism which is usual (and safe) during war time when—it 
js the case in every war—there is a tendency for large numbers 
to forget certain facts and to leave insistence upon them to a 
minority. , a 

Not merely do you fail to justify your peculiar Billingsgate 
from the Union’s statements or aims, but you devote quite a 
long quotation from yourself to proving that you thought of 
and supported the first item of our policy before we did. One 
wonders whether your readers thought you unduly “self- 
righteous” for venturing to assume that there were certain 
things with reference to this that they might forget. You 
even go so far as to echo the wish that there shall be no 
humiliation of Germany or the German nation at the terms of 
peace. Nor, you are careful to explain, do you objeet to our 
criticizing public policy, since “criticism is the antiseptic of 
conduct”: the trouble is that we do not criticize in the right 
spirit—presumably we have not taken the Spectator as our 
model. You are so kind as to point out that “criticism to 
be effective should be sympathetic, not antagonistic,” and 
not marked by “self-righteousness and intellectual self- 
sufficiency ”; and the homily concludes with a warning that 
our propaganda is likely to be of use to the German Govern- 
ment and a hint that we are in receipt of German money. 

I am sure that my colleagues in the Union of Democratic 
Control will be grateful for the Speclator’s advice to make 
“criticism sympathetic and not antagonistic.” This suggestion 
is particularly valuable as coming from yourself in view of 
the fact that you have for years past been engaged in the 
task of preaching British decadence to the world. You have 
persistently “crabbed” our Services and uttered unceasing 
jeremiads about our national spinelessness. You have held 
up the British Government to opprobrium, and accused 
the statesmen whose virtues you now extol of every imayin- 
able offence—of lying and dishonour. You have urged civil 
war in a part of the King’s dominions, and done your best to 
convince all and sundry of its justice, certainty, and imminence. 
The picture you have continually presented to foreign eyes 
has been the picture of an England enfeebled and distracted, 
lacking in moral backbone, drifting to chaos and ruin under 
the guidance of a set of unprincipled scoundrels. 

When you speak of English propaganda being used by 
Germany, has it never struck you that your own persistent 
disparagement of the British Government and incitement to 
civil war have contributed to the supposed contempt of the 
German Government for English power, which is so freely 
alleged as one of the factors in dictating Germany’s policy? 
In view of your own record of systematic and long-sustained 
criticism of English Ministers, the English spirit, English 
energy, your homily on self-righteousness and intellectual 
self-sufficiency is, 1 think your readers will agree, singularly 
characteristic. As to your insinuation that we are using 
German money, it is more venomous than courageous. Why 
not state at once that we are dependent on the Kaiser’s privy 
purse P—I am, Sir, &c., Cuar.Les TREVELYAN. 


14 Great College Street, Westminster, S.W. 


[We think our readers will agree that Mr. Trevelyan does 
not take punishment well. We shall not answer his hysterical 
attack on the Spectator, except to ask him—as a man of 
honour he cannot refuse—to make good by quotation from our 
pages his definite assertion that we “ have for years past been 
engaged in the task of preaching British decadence to the 
world.” We have always believed that we did exactly the 
reverse. Here is a passage from the Spectator, reprinted in 
A New Way of Life (Macmillan, 1s.), which deals with this 
very point—a passage for which we were severely taken to 
task on account of its undue optimism :— 


“We have got as a nation to face a situation which can only 
be adequately met by ‘a new way of life.’ When we say this we 
must not be thought to be yielding to the pessimism which has 
affected a certain section of the population, or to give encourage- 
ment to the notion that we have become decadent as a people, or 
that we have in any way begun to decline as one of the Great 
Powers of the world. We are not among those who think that 
the nation has suffered in its moral health, or that we are worse 
from that point of view than our forefathers. On the contrary, 
we believe that the nation was never better in this respect, and 
t there never was a larger proportion of the population anxious 


to do right, and to act in accordance with what it believes to be 
the will of God. Again, we doubt whether there ever was a time 
when men were more sincerely patriotic, and more anxious te 
maintain the Empire ‘in health and wealth long to live.’” 

One word more. We did not “state at once” that Mr. 
Trevelyan and his friends “are dependent on the Kaiser's 
privy purse” because we know that they are not. People, how- 
ever, who meet our warning in the spirit in which he meets 
it are only too likely to get into the dangers and difficulties 
pointed out by us. Theirs is a blind and blundering spirit.— 
Ep. Spectator.} 





[To ras Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”] 

Str,—As Dr. Holland Rose in his letter to you makes a 
definite appeal to those who happen heretofore to have sup- 
ported certain views that I have expressed, may I be allowed 
a line or two to deal with the matter he discusses? Surely 
he misses the point in the indignation he expresses concerning 
the leaflet which he has received from the Union of Democratic 
Control. He mentions not at all the constructive purpose for 
which the Union has been formed, and devotes all his indigna- 
tion to an alleged attack upon Sir Edward Grey which the 
manifesto does not make. I personally, and I should think 
that this is true of the others who have signed the manifesto 
referred to in Dr. Holland Rose’s letter, would be quite pre- 
pared to admit that in the fatal fortnight or month preceding 
the war Sir Edward Grey worked sincerely and assiduously 
for the preservation of peace. But is Dr. Holland Rose really 
prepared to say thut the present system of European secret 
diplomacy, that assumption of obligutions without the know- 
ledge of the people which marked the seven or eight years 
preceding the war, needs no reform, and does not contain the 
possibility of still further disaster for the future? This 
diplomacy has been blamed not merely by “extremists,” but 
in such quarters as the Times and by other journalistic critics 
of unimpeachable moderation. We have felt that a definite 
effort should be made to deal with the facts and dangers 
which nearly everybody in the past has admitted, and 
nobody particularly has bestirred bimself to remedy. 
We were aware, of course, that “this is not the time.” It 
never is the time, unfortunately. Before the Treaty of Peace 
it is too early; after the Treaty of Peace it is too late. 

Nearly everybody who discusses these matters at all 
has talked vaguely and generally of making this war the 
occasion for fundamental and thoroughgoing political reforms 
in Europe; but nobody begins, and everybody seems 
to assume that these reforms will come of themselves, 
without definite and constructive proposals, without dis- 
cussion, without any disturbance of that inertia which 
heretofore has always been a guarantee that the old methods 
survive even cataclysms like that through which we are now 
passing. What we have proposed is that in the future 
provinces should not be transferred without some guarantee of 
the consent of their population; that international engagements 
should in future have constitutional sanction ; that there should 
be some sincere attempt made to create a Council of the nations 
and to reduce armaments. These things may be Utopian and 
impracticable; but, as some one remarked the other day, the 
choice seems to be between “ Utopia and Hell.” Even if they 
are Utopian, I confess 1 quite fail to see how they justify the 
indignation which Dr. Holland Rose expresses.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Norman ANGELL. 

4 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 

[We have no objection to Utopia, nor do we suppose has 
Dr. Rose. What we object to is Utopia being defined in 
terms which encourage our enemies, and tend to make our 
own people believe that we are knaves and tyrante—English 
wolves oppressing innocent German lambs. Apparently a 
man may not protest even against that gross insinuation 
without being reproved by the self-righteous sophists.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE WHITE PAPER. 
[To ras Eprros or tras “ Srecraron.”’] 
S1zr,—A thousand thanks for the stern and faithful article 
dealing with Messrs. MacDonald and Co. It will scotch 
their efforts, though I doubt not we shall hear much more 
later on. I am exceedingly glad to see that we have now a 
Penny Blue Book of the events leading up to the war. I 








wrote to the Daily News on Monday, through which I first 
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got intelligence of this new departure, urging that they should 
lead an effort to get the libraries and reading-rooms of the 
United States provided with this little document. I do not 
know if the Daily News will take it up. I should be exceed- 
ingly glad to help in such an effort in any way I could, and to 
begin by contributing fifty copies of the Blue Book. I do 
not think the enterprise is superfluous in view of the persistent 
untruthful campaign conducted by the enemy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The College, Rawdon, Leeds. W. E. BLomMFI£.p. 





THE TRUTH. 
[To rae Eprror or THe “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—The following elegant extract is taken from last week's 
Labour Leader :— 

“«CRUCIFY HIM.’—Says the Church Times: ‘If Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald chooses to stand aside we can do very well without 
his help. Only if he attempts to start an anti-patriotic campaign 
we hope the Government will deal with him as he deserves.’ The 
Ecclesiastics, as of old, are the first to cry ‘Crucify him.’” 
Whatever may be our view as to dealing with the distortions 
of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the state of mind which can com- 
pare the man who declared that Sir Edward Grey deliberately 
worked for war with Him who said: “For this cause came I 
into the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth,” is 
something to marvel at.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON GERMAN 
SOLDIERS. 
(To rms Eprror or tue “Srrcraror.”] 
81m,—By many the ruthless manner in which war is being 
waged by the German armies is attributed to a moral 
degeneracy brought about by the teachings of Treitschke, 
Nietzsche, and Bernhardi, and the “ blood and iron” doctrine 
of Bismarck. Reflecting upon this idea, I received something 
of a shock whilst re-reading the other day Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s Life of Wellington. The passage so impressed me 
that I have thought some of your readers might care to 
have it recalled to them. Writing to his mother in August, 
1807, Wellesley, after describing the operations against the 
Danish Army and the failure properly to co-operate of the 
German contingent under General von Linsingen, goes on to 
say: “I can, however, assure you that, from the General of the 
Germans down to the smallest drum boy in their legion, the 
earth never groaned with such a set of murdering infamous 
villains.” “They murdered,” he says further on, “ robbed, and 
ill-treated the peasantry wherever they went.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belmont Villa, R. S—ymour-RamsDALn. 
Dezter Street, Derby. 





AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
{To rus Eprron oF tus “Srecrator.”’ | 
S1z,—Too much importance must not be attached to the in- 
discretion of the Irish-American Mayor of Boston in lending 
the historic Faneuil Hall—the New England far-famed Hall 
of Liberty—to German sympathisers for a demonstration 
against England in the war. This gentleman, a member of 
the “Tammany of Boston” Club, is not under the control of 
the President, nor can he be held to account by the Governor 
of his State. At the appropriate time he will, no doubt, receive 
a word of caution from Mr. John Redmond. 

The sympathy of the best elements of America is 
undoubtedly with the Allies in the straggle of law against 
force, of right against might, of honour against shame, of 
plighted faith against the “scrap of paper” doctrine, of civi- 
lization against barbarism. My letters from American 
correspondents, mostly of English or Scotch descent, tell but 
one story. “I should like to cook the Kaiser in boiling oil,” 
“We belong to you and you belong to us,” and similar 
remarks sufficiently indicate the sex and the enthusiasm of 
the writers. 

My old friend Judge Jobn Clinton Gray, of the New York 
Court of Appeals since 1888, writes me (September 7th) :— 

“I had read attentively and appreciatively the ‘White Paper’ 
to which you direct my attention in your note. I thank you for 
doing so, however. ... It seems to me that no candid mind can 
read and consider the correspondence relative to the European 
crisis, without reaching the conclusion that Germany intentionally 
laid the train whereby the general war resulted. In every 
organization and in arms she had prepared herself while pro- 
fessing to seek a peaceful solution, It was a great shock to me, 








for my knowledge of Germans and their aims had led me ¢9 
suppose that the Emperor was sincere in his desire for the 
peaceful agreement of great nations, and that the civilization of 
the people made them averse from war and its horrors.” 

These words, coming from a Judge of the Court which ig 
second in learning, influence, and importance only to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, will carry great weight 
in the great State to which he belongs, especially as the 
German University education which the writer received would 
have at least tended to overcome any bias his Anglo-Saxon 
descent might have produced.—I am, Sir, &c., 8. R. H. 





AN APPEAL FOR PARIS. 
[To trum Eprron or tHe “Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—At the outset of the war, when those who were not 
already away en vacances made haste to quit the city, the two 
English chaplains hurried back to Paris, their annual holiday 
barely begun, and have ever since been tireless in efforts of 
help and succour. Two or three weeks later occurred the 
panic which emptied a great part of Paris. The English 
chaplains resolutely stayed on, redoubling their efforts. The 
chaplain of St. George’s, in his youth himself a soldier, the 
son of the veteran Sir Frederick Cardew, the son-in-law ard 
brother-in-law of soldiers, and whose son aged seventeen wa 
one of the first to volunteer for the front, is better fitted than 
most civilians to deal with the present situation. He and his 
wife are, in their own line, literally “on active service” here. By 
their means a British Red Cross Hospital has been established 
and is now overflowing into various ambulances. The roomy 
Paris Lodge of the Girls’ Friendly Society has been utilized asa 
house where soldiers may go in at any hour, have a bath, find 
a change of linen. At St. Denis, on the way from Meaux, a 
soldiers’ tearoom was established. An ouvroir is busy daily 
with poor British women, who receive fair payment for the 
articles of clothing made there for the soldiers. Unflagging 
activity is shown in the task of repatriation of British sub- 
jects of all classes, and of fugitives from different parts of 
France and from other countries. All this entails, of course, 
enormous outlay. We appeal to England to remember the 
wounded and poverty-stricken here. Gifts may be addressed 
to the Rev. F. Anstruther-Cardew, 7 Rue Auguste- Vacquerie, 
Avenue d’Iéna, Paris, or to Miss Wolff at the address below 
Long, warm woollen vests are one of the chief necessities now 
the weather is damp and growing cold, and soldiers, after long 
marches, are often unable to find a shelter or straw to lie on at 
night.—I am, Sir, &c., I, S. Wotrr. 
70 Rue d’ Auteuil, Paris (XVI°). 





KEEPING EMPLOYMENT STEADY. 

[To rue Epitor or tue “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—No more useful service can be rendered the country at 
the present time than the maintenance of employment. It 
is generally admitted that the building of houses, the making 
of roads, and the general work connected with the develop- 
ment of Garden Suburbs is one of the best means of keeping 
this steady. Of every £100 invested at the present time in 
the development of co-partnership estates at Ealing, Stoke-on- 
Trent, Hampstead, Leicester, Liverpool, and elsewhere, fully 
fifty per cent. will be required for wages on the actual build- 
ing site. More than that, two-thirds of the remainder will be 
expended in the labour required for the British materials and 
manufactures used on such suburbs. Hence it is clear that 
eighty per cent. of the capital raised in connexion with the 
movement will be utilized for the maintenance of employment 
—a most valuable contribution to the national good at the 
present time. 

The federation of Co-partnership Tenants, Ltd., employ 
upwards of seven hundred building trade operatives and staff. 
Many of these are married, with famili¢s dependent on their 
efforts; more than two thousand five hundred look to these 
societies for maintenance. Those who have capital to spare 
and who are anxious to obtain security for their savings, 23 
well as assist a work of national benefit, should take up an 
immediate investment in the 44 per cent. loan stock of this 
society, particulars of which I shall be pleased to send to any 
of your readers. Investments—whether small or large—are 
giving assistance to deserving workmen through productive 
channels without the demoralizing effects often resulting 
from charity and relief work, while the man with limited 
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surplus capital is assured of employing his money in a safe as 
well as a useful manner.—I am, Sir, &., 
6 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. Frepk. LitcHFIELD. 





THE NATIONAL VOLUNTEERS, 
{To Tux Epiror or tux “Srecraror.’’) 
gir,—I think the enclosed extract from the manifesto issued 
by Mr. Sweetman (a prominent member of the Gaelic League 
and Vice-Chairman of the Council of County Councils) on 
September 18th, 1914, should be noted by your readers :— 


“Mr. Redmond tries to capture the hearts of Gaelic Leaguers 
by begging of them to help to defend the Celtic races in Europe. 
He evidently thinks the brains of Gaelic Leaguers are as soft as 
he believes their hearts to be, but he had not read the article of 
John MacNeil, the founder of the Gaelic League as well as of the 
Irish Volunteers, in this week’s Volunteer—there is nothing soft 
in that article. It rejoices Irish Nationalists to see young West 
Britons rushing into England’s Army. Let them fight for 
England and lose their lives for England, but Irish Nationalists 
will stay at home to support their families and defend Ireland’s 
shores. They will not forget, although Mr. Redmond evidently 
wishes them to forget, that ‘England's difficulties are Ireland's 
opportunities." ” 


»-] am, Sir, &e., ¥. 





ROLLS OF HONOUR. 
[To rue Epitor or tas “Srecrator.”") 
Sir,—I think you may be interested in the roll of honour 
of men on active service connected with St. James Presby- 
terian Church, Wood Green. The roll was started three 
weeks after war was declared, and it has steadily grown week 
by week till it now numbers sixty-seven men in the Navy, 
Army, and Territorials. It is exhibited in all our church 
porches and rooms, where it forms a centre of eager interest. 
Our own men are specially remembered in prayer at each 
service, when a pause is made so that every worshipper may 
name their dear ones in silent prayer. By the kind per- 
mission of my friend Mr. Neil Munro, his “ Evening Prayer 
of a People” is appended, which expresses in lyric form 
the desires of all hearts. The last two verses of the “ Prayer” 
especially lend themselves for use as a vesper hymn. May 
I, as a regular reader, and none the less appreciative because 
differing in politics, express my personal thanks for your 
high-souled messages to the manhood of our country, and 
also for your first leader after the declaration of war in 
“forgetting the things that were behind for evermore” P—I am, 
Sir, &c., Grorce T. Brown. 
Manor Hurst, 96 Palmerston Road, Bowes Park, N. 





THE SHERIFF'S BADGE. 
[To tae Epiton ov ras “Srecrator.” ] 

Sir,—As a reader of your paper for many years, I write to 
say that, in my opinion, the suggestion of the High Sheriff of 
Surrey to give a bronze badge to be worn by those offering 
themselves as recruits, but rejected for medical reasons, 
might not be appreciated by the recipients. I have had con- 
siderable experience in recruiting since the war began, and 
have found that when men have been rejected for want of 
height, lack of chest, weakness of heart or lungs, deficiency 
of teeth, faulty vision, varicose veins, &c., they are not always 
desirous to proclaim the fact, which by wearing the proposed 
badge they most certainly would do. Certainly men offering 
their services to the country are wortby of all recognition by 
their fellow-countrymen, but it seems to me the suggestion of 
the High Sheriff of Surrey is not perhaps the happiest way to 
show it.—I am, Sir, &c., RECRUITING OFFICER. 

[Nobody is going to have the badge forced upon him. 
Those who do not wish it known that they were rejected will 
not apply for it.—Ep. Spectator. } 





HUT HOSPITALS. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “Srectraror.” J 
Sir, —Your article in the issue of September 26th called 
“Hut Hospitalsk—a Red Cross Suggestion” will, I hope, be 
taken up by the authorities. The local Voluntary Aid Detach- 
ments are keenly waiting for work. One of which I have the 
honour to be the Assistant-Commandant has an ex-Army 
nurse as its Sister, and two of the rank-and-file have nursed a 
relative through a dangerous operation and long illness to the 








satisfaction of the doctor. We have worked for three years 
and have all passed our examinations. The Colonel examining 
us last June said we were excellent and a week’s work would 
fit us for anything. “I'd like the lot of you, I know,” he 
added as he left us. We have permission to use a large hotel, 
and close by is the open forest with handreds of men in 
temporary camps. If you can get the authorities to use us, 
we shall work off some of that longing to help which every 
woman is feeling. We are only one detachment out of many. 
—I am, Sir, &c., E. R. 8. 
“ Englisham Common, Loamshire.” 





AN APT RHYME. 
[To rus Eprrom or tux “Srecrator.”) 
Srz,—The subjoined Latin rhymes are from a note in Mr. 
C. G. Leland’s translation of Heine’s Pictures of Travel. 
Whatever may have been the occasion for them in the 
eccentric collections of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
their application now is undeniable :— 
“ Multis annis jam peractis 
Nulla fides est in pactis: 
Mel in ore, verba lactis, 
Fel in corde, fraus in factis,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





BOYS’ COUNTRY WORK SOCIETY. 

|To tus Epiron ov tas “ Srecratos.”) 
Srr,—Although at present there is happily less unemployment 
than was feared in the first days of the war, it may not be amiss 
to point out one kind of work highly important to the nation, but 
constantly overlooked, where the demand exceeds the supply. I 
allude to farm work. It has been shown that town lads prove most 
adaptable to this work. The Boys’ Country Work Society, 7 John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C., will be glad to place in situations on farms 
any healthy lads of fourteen to sixteen with good characters who 
cannot find employment in town. Farm work is permanent, and 
the lads “live in,” and are under the supervision of Country 
Visitors. 

The Society has placed over a thousand boys since it began 
operations in 1906. About athird have settled on the land (either 
at home or in the Colonies), a third have returned to London, and 
a third have been absorbed by the Army, Navy, and various 
country occupations. Of the third who returned to London, 
benefited in physique and character, a fair proportion have joined 
the Army. This summer there were some three hundred and 
fifty boys under supervision. Of these thirty have recently enlisted. 
Most of these would not have been accepted for the Army had 
they stayed in London. When it is borne in mind that the ages 
of the before-mentioned three hundred and fifty boys range from 
fourteen to nineteen, the proportion is good. This letter is not 
written to appeal for funds, but to point out an opportunity of 
employment for town lads who have difficulty in finding work.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Forrescus, Chairman, 

7 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





“ANSWER THE CALL.” 
(To tux Epiton ov tas “ Srecrator.”) 
Sre,—In thanking you for your kind mention of “Answer the 
Call,” might I trespass so far on your space as to say that the song 
is being sold by the Army and Navy Stores and by Selfridge’s? 
—I am, Sir, &c., Ienorvs, 








Lapy Cuance asks us to say, in answer to Mrs. Colquhoun’s 
letter in the Spectator of September 19th, that the National Union 
of Women’s Suffrage Societies has not turned iteelf into “ another 
bureau, committee, or corps,” but is co-operating in every way 
with existing relief agencies, including Miss McArthur’s Central 
Advisory Committee for the Employment of Women. The hon. 
Parliamentary secretary of the National Union, for instance, is 
now hon. secretary of the “Sub-Committee on Employment 
Schemes ” at Wimborne House. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 


the writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Etitor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In euch instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matler or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. . 
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POETRY. 


—_—~—-— 
A CALL TO ARMS. 


[This hitherto unpublished poem by Tennyson has been most kindly sent 

to us the t Lord bee ge It nee been ~~ a toa aay by 

y Tenn , arranged with symphonies and accompaniment by 

Sie Broderick Bridge, and is to be sung at the Albert Hall on the afternoon of 

Seturday, October 10th, by Mr. Kennerley Rumford, and the Royal Choral 

Society conducted by Sir Frederick Bridge, The poem seems almost as ifit 
were written for the present crisis. } 





O wHERE is he the simple fool 
Who says that wars are over P 
What bloody portent flashes there 
Across the Straits of Dover ? 
Nine hundred thousand slaves in arms 
May seek to bring us under; 
But England lives, and still will live, 
For we'll crush the despot yonder. 
Are we ready, Britons all, 
To answer foes with thunder P 
Arm, arm, arm! 


O shame on selfish patronage— 
It is the country’s ruin— 
Come, put the right man in his place, 
And up now, and be doing! 
O gather, gallant volunteers 
In every town and village, 
For there are tigers—fiends not men—~ 
May violate, burn, and pillage! 
Are you ready, Britons all, 
To answer foes with thunder P 
Arm, arm, arm! 


Up stout-limb’d yeomen, leave awhile 
The fatiening of your cattle— 
And, if indeed ye wish for Peace, 
Be ready for the Battle! 
To fight the Battle of the World, 
Of progress and humanity, 
In spite of his eight million lies 
And bastard Christianity ! 
Are we ready, Britons all, 
To answer foes with thunder P 
Arm, arm, arm! 


TENNYSON, 








BOOKS. 


—_———— 
JENA OR SEDAN ?* 
Herr Beyervern’s story, of which the purpose was to 
suggest that the German Army was heading for a Jena 
rather than for a Sedan in its next war, was published in 
Germany about fourteen years ago and had an enormous sale. 
An English translation was shortly afterwards published, and 
a cheaper reprint of that translation is now before us. We 
reviewed the book before the first English translation appeared, 
but the story is well worth re-reading now that the German 
Army has an opportunity of disprovivg or justifying the 
author’s forebodings. The story might be the work of a man 
of Russian temperament who had accidentally become a 
German. We see here the same enormous groupings of men 
en the stage, all minutely distinguished from one another, but 
all viewed with the same comprehensive gloom—occasionally 
relieved by a dark and formidable hnmour—that we find in 
Dostoieveky’s works. Many passages in Jena or Sedan ? might 
have come out of The House of the Dead. There is nothing 
here of “cultural” braggadocio, nothing of violence and piety 
yoked together. Herr Beyerlein is a good German, but he is 
different from the Germans who exercise authority; he 
criticizes German military methods with a sombre shake of 
his head, and seems to say: “ Oh, that all this could be changed 
before it is too late!” Nor do his misgivings concern themselves 
only with the prospect of an unsuccessful war. He foresees that 
the monotony and rigidity of life in the Army, and the want 
of hunian sympathy between officers and men—which becomes 





* Jena or Sedan? From the German of Franz Adam Beyerlein, Cheaper 
Edition, Loudon: William Heinemann. (2s, net.] 











more pronounced just when the growth of Social Democracy 
renders such an inhuman relation particularly inopportune 
must react upon the interior life of the whole nation, 
debasing and unsettling it. 

In one respect we think that Herr Beyerlein’s vaticinationg 
are already disproved, though it may well be that the dis. 
proof is only temporary. He regards the official hunt after 
Social Democracy within the Army as a very weakening and 
corrupting practice, but there is no doubt that in the present 
war the Social Democrats have forgiven their persecutors and 
ranged themselves strongly with the Government. They are 
fighting as loyally and enthusiastically as any other soldiers, 
We cannot say that we are surprised at this; we always 
believed that they would do so. The German Chancellor 
entirely misread or misstated British opinion the other day 
when he said it was universally taken for granted in England 
that the German Social Democrats would refuse to fight. In 
other respects, we believe that Herr Beyerlein’s criticisms will 
turn out to be justified. For the purposes of this second 
review of the book we may disregard the story merely as a 
story, and deal only with the military criticisms which are 
embedded in the narrative. The author writes as though the 
German Army were an old tree which could no longer bear good 
fruit. He describes kindly officers and zealous and intelligent 
non-commissioned officers, but he is of opinion that sucli types 
are passing away. Arrogance, display, and superficiality are 
eating the heart of the Army, and embittering the former good 
feelings between officers and men. Since the time of Frederick 
the Great the Army system has not changed, yet our day is 
impatient of such crass conservatism, and what was an indis- 
pensable discipline more than a century ago is to-day a 
sickening and revolting monotony which leaves no room for 
educated men to indulge their individualities. The result is as 
unfortunate for the arrogant officer as for the man wiio is 
dragooned. The officer is consumed by a sense of the import. 
ance of his haughty social position. He is more proud of this 
position than of his professional abilities. The average officer 
has, in fact, ceased to be keen professionally. The more glitter- 
ing the display of the Army becomes, the less healthy is it 
within. Thus all along the line Herr Beyerlein discovers 
causes for gloom. The Social Democrats in his narrative talk 
after the manner of Carlyle—a considerable way after—about 
the poor fools and devils who are put up to be shot down on 
battlefields because their infamous masters choose to settle 
their disputes in that way. One of the officers resigns his 
commission because he becomes convinced that the plan of 
military education leads nowhere. Another commits suicide. 
And the peasant hero of the story, Vogt, is sent to prison 


because he is convicted of disrespect in his bearing towards 
an officer. Vogt, a gunner, had just performed prodigies of 
physical effort in extricating his gun from a difficult position, 


and when he went to report what had happened to bis officer 
he stood awkward and trembling, as he was almost in 
a state of collapse from his exertions. In his description 
of how the officer’s nagging excites Vogt’s resentment, the 
author proves perhaps more than in any other incident the 
intensity of his conviction that such a relaticu Letween officer 
and man is not capable of withstanding the stress of adversity. 
As for the immoralities of both officers and men, which are 
sordidly and rather brutally described, we do not gather that 
the author looks upon them as bearing on the decadence of 
the Army. He makes them part of his picture of military 
life—that is all. The story would lose nothing of its force 
and pertinence if they were bodily omitted. 

We may now make some quotations from the book in illus- 
tration of what we have said. The following incident conveys 
the author’s idea that the aim of the typical young officer of 
to-day is polish and swagger, not serious professional work :— 


“Sure enough Landsberg came up. Ho began rather slowly. 
‘Excuse me, may I ask you a question ?’—‘ Certainly, 1 shall 
be most happy,’ answered Reimers.—‘ Do tell me,’ Landsherg 
proceeded hesitatingly, ‘I would like so much—in fact, the sliape 
of your boots pleases me immensely; they are awfuily smart, and 


I—in fact, you would confer a tremendous favour on me if you 
would give me the address of your bootmaker.’ Reimers con- 
sidered for a moment, then replied coldly: ‘I bought these boots 
in passing through Berlin.’—‘ Just what I expected! They do 
look awfully smart, really! And do you remember the address of 
the shop ?’—‘No.’—‘ What a pity! But, if you don’t mind, I 
will send my servant to you to copy it off the lining. May I? 
Again Reimers was silent for a moment, then he said: ‘I have no 
objection, if you think it important.’ Landsberg brought his 
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heels together with a click, bowed, and murmured: -‘ You are 
kind; 1 shall certainly do so. very 
Next we take a passage which shows the author's doubts about 
the retention of the old rigorously symmetrical movements, 
and of dense formations for attack in battle :— 

«There was a yellow, dried-up looking major who was never, 

over satisfied. He would keep his battalion at it in the sun till 
past noon; and then after a short pause for refreshment the same 
erul business would begin all over again. The devil! How 
pee a couple of hundred men be as symmetrical as a machine? 
The artillery-drivers had climbed on to the fence. They were 
lishing their curbs and chains, and laughed at the spectacle 


Pe ore them. But to Vogt it did not seem amusing. What was 


yo use of making those two hundred men do such childish things 
there on the parade-ground? Would they ever march into battle 
like that? He thought of how those dummies had all been 


riddled by the bullets when a single shrapnel burst in front of 
them. Why, it would be sheer madness! They would have to 
crawl, torun, to jump—then to crawl again! That wasn’t what 
they were doing when every morning on the parade-ground one 
heard a continual tack—tack—tack—tack, as if a thousand tele- 
ph clerks were hard at work. What was the good of all this 
senseless show, which only aggravated the men? Their comrades 
of the infantry looked very far from cheerful, and darted glances 
full of suppressed hatred at the yellow-faced major. And when, 
dead-tired, they had finished the drill, and were putting away 
their guns in the corner, they would curse the very uniform they 
wore as if it had been a strait-waistcoat.” 
The tendency of most civilized nations to-day is to entrust 
their troops with individual responsibility more or less in 
accordance with their intelligence. But in Germany, of all 
places—the land of highly organized education—this move- 
ment, if it ever began, has not been encouraged. The 
author’s opinion on this defect is expressed in the following 
words :— 

“ Now, instead of turning this highly-developed intelligence to 
good account, they bound it hand and foot on the rack of an ever- 
lasting drill, which could not have been more soullessly mechanical 
in the time of Frederick the Great. And they expected this 
purely mechanical drill to hold together men from whom all joyful 
spontaneity was taken by the stiff, wooden formalism of their duty, 
and not a few of whom cherished the very opposite of patriotism 
in their breasts! Drill was to maintain discipline among them ? 
It held them together as an iror hogp holds together a cask, the 
dry staves of which would fall asunder at the first kick ! Confront- 
ing the men stood their officers, who, although many of them 
actuated by the most honourable intentions, were quite incom- 
petent to guide the recruits to a convinced and conscious 
obedience, a voluntary patriotism. The officer, as a consequence 
of his origin or education, was se ted by a veritable abyss from 
the sensations and thoughts of the common soldier; and, on the 
other hand, the soldier was unable to understand the spirit in 
which he was treated by the officer. It thus came about that the 
officer for the most part had a pretty low opinion of the privates, 
while the private did not fail to form his own conclusions as to 
the officers. The constancy with which the German corps of 
officers clung to the old principles of army organization was 
worthy of a better cause. Pinning their faith to their glorious 
traditions, all criticism was set down as malicious gossip, even if 
it came from their own midst. To an ideal of such doubtful value 
they devoted their industry and strength. And it was strange 
how little the analogy of the miserable year 1806 shook military 
self-confidence, despite the startling points of resemblance. Now, 
as then, the complaint was of the one-sided reactionary training 
of the officers, which must separate them from the forward move- 
ment of the people; now, as then, there was a kind of hidebound 
narrow-mindedness, too often degenerating into overweening self- 
conceit, making them a laughing-stock to civilians; and, finally, 
now as then, there were the same stiff, wooden regulations, the 
mechanical drill, which, despite all personal bravery, failed 
utterly before the convinced enthusiastic onrush of the revolu- 
tionary army.” 

The author notes habits of luxury which were unknown even 
forty years ago. In the Chinese Expedition the German 
officers drank champagne out of costly goblets. How different 
from the broken wine-glass out of which, in abominably bad 
wine, King William I. pledged the victors of St. Privat! As 
an instance of the positively morbid passion for uniformity, 
we must not forget to mention the episode of the General who 
requires that the punishments in a certain battery should be 
reduced, not because he complains that they were undeserved 
or that they had failed in their purpose, but because they 
made the punishment list of that battery out of keeping 
with the other lists! We must record the author's view 
that the deluge of orders in the China Expedition magnified 
insignificant events into important ones and created a 
fever for personal decoration. Finally, he laments the 
habit of boasting, “associated, as it so often is, with an 
unctuous piety.” He puts some words on the subject into 
the mouth of a Colonel—“ All this outward show in religion 
is detestable. It was just so in Berlin and Potsdam in the 


time of Bischoffswerder and Woellner.” That, of course, was 
before Jena. Well, we have all noticed that the Emperor's 
outward piety has kept pace with the violence of his policy, 
Adsit omen ! 





MR. STEPHEN GRAHAM’S NEW BOOK 


In his new book Mr. Stephen Graham tells the story of bis 
voyage to America with a number of Russian emigrants, and 
his subsequent experiences as a tramp in various States, where 
he visited mining centres, oilfields, and agricultural districts, 
foregathering for the most part with emigrants, settlers, and 
tramps, but accepting the hospitality, where it was offered 
him, of farmers and other native Americans. The result is 
an extremely interesting record, with many penetrating illus- 
trations of the contrast between Russian and American ideals, 
and a good deal of criticism, in the main friendly, of the spirit 
of the new American people. A priori one would have said 
that Mr. Graham, in virtue of his intense sympathy with the 
Russian peasant, would have been entirely out of touch with 
the hustling, boosting, materialistic American. But whether 
on the principle that extremes meet, or from whatever cause, 
he is in the main immensely impressed with the sincere and 
progressive humanity of the new America, and the fine and 
ennobling influence exerted by the leaders in the sphere of 
education and social service. 

Mr. Graham makes so many reservations as to lay himself 
open to the charge of inconsistency. His pages abound with 
caustic comments on the commercialism which permeates every 
department of American life ; on the universal babit of judging 
a man by his capacity “to make good”; on that worship of 
energy and success which has for its corollary the resolve 
that the country shall no longer be a harbour of refuge for 
the weak, but a place where a nation is determined to have 
health and strength and prosperity. “The Americans do not 
want the weak one; England backs the ‘little un’ to wini 
Russia loves the weak one, feeling he will be eternally 
beaten, and loves him because he will be beaten. But 
America loves the strong, the healthy, the pure, because 
she is tired of Europe and the weakness and disease and 
sorrow of Europeans.” He has hard words to say of American 
Philistinism; of the standardizing of humanity which 
tends to eliminate outstanding individuality; of the habit of 
mind which makes Americans regard the man who is tramping 
the open road as almost acriminal. America, he suggests, is 
generous, but she lacks charity. Hospitality is lavished on 
the stranger who brings introductions, but denied to the man 
without credentials. Yet with all these deductions he has a 
profound belief in America as the land of hope and progress, 
and he pays unstinted tribute to her power of absorbing 
aliens and converting them into contented citizens. He 
was continually asking himself the questions: “What is 
America? What is this new nation? Howare they different 
from us at home in England?” and one day as he was sitting 
under a bush in Indiana an answer came to him and he wrote 
it down :— 

“They are fundamentally people who have crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean, and we are stay-at-homes. They are adventurous, hopeful 
people. They are people who have thrown themselves on the 
mercy of God and Nature. We live in a tradition ; they live in 
an expectation. We are remedying the old state; they are 
building the new. We are loyal to the ideas of our predecessors ; 
they are agape to divine the ideas of generations yet to come.” 
Mr. Graham develops these thoughts in a chapter headed 
“The Passion of America,” which starts with a conversation 
about the Woolworth Building—a skyscraper which he 
found beautiful, and which an American literary friend 
declared to be a symbol of the “great game” which his 
country played—and ends with the following remarkable 
passage :-— 

“There are two sorts of immigrant, one that makes his pile and 
returns to Europe, the other who thinks America a desirable place 
to settle in. The second class is vastly more numerous than the 
first, for faith in American life is even greater than faith in 
America’s wealth. Quite apart from the opportunities for vulgar 
success America has wonderful promise. It can offer to the new- 
come colonist a share ina great enterprise. It is quite clear to 
the sympathetic observer that something is afoot in the land 
which in Great Britain seems to be best known by police scandals, 
ugly dances, sentimental novels, and boastful, purse-conscious 





* With Poor Immigrants to America, By Stephen Graham. London: Macmillan 
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travellers. The dream of Progress by which Westerners live is 
g to be carried forward to some realisation in America. There 

a great band of workers united’ in the idea of making America 
the most pleasant and happy place to live in that the world has 
ever known. I refer to those working with such Americans as 
J. Cotton Dana, the fervent librarian; Mr. Fred Howe, who is 
vieustiing te cities of the future; the President of the City 
College, who has such not only for the cultural but for 
the physical well-being of young men; Jane Addams, who with 
such precision is di ing social evils; President Wilson, who 
promises to uproot the tree of corruption; to mention only the 
chief of those with whom I was brought in contact in my first 
experience of America. The political struggles of America form 
truly a sad but by a thousand non-political signs one is 
aware that is a reai passion in the breast of the individual. 
Going through the public gardens at Newark I see written up: 
* Citizens, this park is yours. It was planted for you, that the beauty 
of its flowers and the tender greenery of tree and lawn might refresh 
you. You will therefore take care of it... .’ Going through 
Albany I find it placarded: ‘ Dirt is the origin of sin; get rid of 
dirt, and other evils will go with it,’ and the whole city is having 
a clean-up week, all the school children formed into anti-dirt 
regiments making big bonfires of rubbish and burying the tomato- 
cans and rusty iron. Every city in America has been stirring 
iteelf to get clean. Even in a remote little place like Clarion, Pa., 
I read on every lamp-post: ‘ Let your slogan be “Do it for Home, 
Sweet Home”—clean up!’ and again in another place, ‘ Develop 
your social conscience ; you’ve got one, make the country beauti- 
ful.” In New York I have handed me the following prayer, which 
has seemed to me like the breath of the new passion : 

‘We pray for our sisters who are leaving the ancient shelter of 
the home to earn their wage in the store and shop amid the press 
of modern life. Grant them strength of body to bear the strain of 
unremitting toil, and may no present pressure unfit them for the 
holy duties of home and motherhood which the future may lay 
upon them. Give them grace to cherish under the new surround- 
ings the old sweetness and gentleness of womanhood, and in the 
rough mingling of life to keep the purity of their hearts and lives 
untarnished. Save them from the terrors of utter want. Teach 
them to stand by their sisters loyally, that by united action they 
may better their common lot. And to us all grant wisdom and 
firm determination that we may not suffer the women of our 
nation ,to be drained of strength and hope for the enrichment of 
a few, lest our homes grow r in the wifely sweetness and 
motherly love which have been the saving strength and glory of 
our country. If it must be so that our women toil like men, help 
us still to reverence in them the mothers of the future. If they 
yearn for love and the sovereign freedom of their own home, give 
them in due time the fulfilment of their sweet desires. By Mary 
the beloved, who bore the world’s redemption in her bosom; by 
the memory of ourown dear mothers who kissed our souls awake ; 
by the little daughters who must soon go out into that world 
which we are now fashioning for others, we pray that we may deal 

ight by all women.’ 

en are praying for women, and women are working for them- 
selves. Commercial rapacity is tempered by women’s tears, and 
the tender stories of the shop-girl that O. Henry wrote are more 
read to-day than they were in the author’s lifetime. The news- 
papers are all agog with the ‘ vice-probes,’ scandals, questions of 
eugenics, the menace of organised capital, the woman’s movement. 
And they are not so because vice is more prolific than in Europe, 
or the race more inclined to fail, or the working men and working 
women more tyrannised over. They are so because this genera- 
tion wishes to realise something of the New Jerusalem in its own 
lifetime. It may be only a foolish dream, but it provides the 
present atmosphere of America. It discounts the despair which 
on the one hand prudery and on the other rag-time dancing 
invite. It discounts the commercial and mechanical obsession of 
the people. It discounts the wearisome shouting of the cynic who 
has money in his pocket, and makes America a place in which it is 
still possible for the simple immigrant to put his trust. In the 
light of this passion, and never forgetful of it, I view all that 
comes to my notice in America of to-day.” 


We regret that we cannot find space for many other passages 
marked for quotation—charming pictures of the American 
landscape, conversations with emigrants of various nationali- 
ties, but mostly Russian, and humorous incidents of the 
writer's pilgrimage. It passed the wit of American farmers to 
understand that Mr. Graham chose the life of a tramp deliber- 
ately as the best means of studying the country. They could 
have understood his doing it for a wager, but the only other 
explanation was that he was a “ hobo,” and therefore suspect. 
That an observer who by temperament approximates so 
elosely to the Russian standpoint should, in spite of all these 
difficulties and divergences, have formed so favourable a view 
of the new spirit of America is truly remarkable and whoily 
unexpected. But in his admiration for the New World he is 
at times tempted to render less than justice to his own 
country, as when he speaks of the British as an old nation in 
whom hope has died down, the belief in life is lacking, and 
the working classes are drab and dreary. The events of the 
last few weeks have disclosed in our soldiers a vitality and 
cheerfulness which Americans themselves have been quick to 
acknowledge. 





a 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-BOOKS.* 


A waves of new interest in child-study, inspired directly 
or indirectly by Mme. Montessori, has recently passed 
over us on this side of the Atlantic. That this interest 
has reached America we have seen, and now we actually 
find Montessori books issued by the New York Macmilian 
Company. The Montessori Method and the American Schoo}! 
is the title of a book from New York which sets forth 
sanely the character and claims of the new method and 
indicates how existing institutions may be leavened by it. 
The chief value of this volume is its quietness and good sense, 
and its refusal to consider “ Montessorism” ag rendering 
obselete and useless all existing institutions and doctrines jy 
the educational world. Mme. Montessori bas now made the 
need for these books of exposition much less great; she has 
published her own Handbook,? and one can find in it all the 
information and all the practical help that books can give, 
Her carefully planned apparatus for educating the senses 
has the simplicity and the inevitableness of genius, and 
the more one reads of her work the more one is impressed 
with the importance of this side of it. The principle of 
liberty, however, on closer acquaintance, is seen to carry us 
less far than one’s early enthusiasm had made ons 
think, When children are checked or punished it is usualiy 
for having done something that is either out of place or vicious, 
Energy spent on actions out of place Dr. Montessori captures 
and organizes for better things, and therein she is far ahead 
of most pedagogues and all parents; but energy spent on 
what is morally vicious she frankly represses by force majeure, 
and in that she only stands where we stand. Her principle 
solves half the problem, but the rest remains. However, thre 
is something about the Doctor's personality which makes it 
seem as if the rest of the problem would not present itself 
very often in her presence. 

There is more to be learned from one little volume by Dr. 
Montessori than from many and great by her followers, but 
there is a special excellence in one recent English book on the 
lady and her predecessors. In From Locke to Montessori 
Dr. Boyd shows how the ideas of liberty in education and the 
value of sense training were developed by Locke and de Con- 
dillac and J. J. Rousseau till Itard and Ségouin took them up 
and carried them further and used them for working miracles. 
The account of Emile is interesting—it is easy to forget 
what an adventurous mind Rousseau had, and how hard and 
well he sometimes thought—but the records of Itard’s work 
with the “Sauvage d’Aveyron” and the history of Ségouin’s 
life and mind are absorbing beyond description. The reader 
welcomes, like a victory won, each stage in the progress of 
the unhappy savage towards the light, and the unending, 
patient self-sacrifice of these two apostles of the idiot and 
the mute seems to place their names high on a noble list that 
always makes good reading. The book is well written as well 
as extremely interesting, and it conveys an impression of 
matured thought and well-based judgment which interesting 
books on education cannot alwaysclaim. Nothing much better 
could have been written on the subject within the compass of 
an octavo volume. 

The preoccupation of modern educational writers with very 
young children, and consequently with homes and parents, has 
had the rather curious effect of drawing a book on these 
things from no less a person than the Head-Master of Eton. 





* (1) The Montessori Method and the American School. By Florence Elizabeth 
Ward, Professor of Kindergarten Education, Iowa State Teachers’ College. 
London: Macmillan and Co. [5s, 6d. net. ]——(2) Dr, Montessori’s Own Hand- 
book. London: William Heinemann, [%s, 6d. net.}——(3) From Locke to 
Montessori, By William Boyd, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil., Lecturer in Education 
in the University of Glasgow. London : Sonny G. Harrapand Co. [2s. 6d. 
ot. Fe The Corner-Stone of Education. Edyard Lyttelton, D.D., 
Head-Master of Eton, London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. (5s. net.;——(5) First 
Books of Literature: English Literature. B be Saintsbury, D.Litt. 
London: Macmillan and Co. [ls. Ta Brgtsh iterature in Prose and 
Verse: From Dryden to Burke. Compiled by E. L. Elias. London: George G. 
Harrap and Co. [ls. 3d.]——(7) Highroads of Literature: Book VI., Thoughts 
and Voices. Illustrated. “The Royal School Series.’” London: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. (2s,}——(8) A Library of English Prose, Edited by W. H. dD. 
Bouse, Litt.D. De Quincey’s English Mail Coach: Holinshed on England in the 
Siateenth Century: Washington Irving’s Companions of Columbus, London: 
Blackie and Son. [10d. each.)}—(9) Macaulay's Essay on Clive. Edited by 
A. J. P. Collins, London: W. B. Clive. [ls. 6d.}-—-(10) Chaucer’s Parlement 
of Fowles, Edited by C. M. Drennan, M.A. Same publisher. [2a, 6d.'—— 
(11) Spenser's Faéry en, Book II, Edited by L. Winstanley, M.A. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. [2s. 6d.]——(12) Die Familie Buchholz, By Julius 
Stinde. Edited by G. H. Clarke, M.A. ‘‘ Cambridge Modern German Series. 
Same publishers, [2s. a. | —(13) Siz Contes par Guy de Maupassant, Edited 
by H. N. P. Sloman, M.A. “ Cambridge Modern French Series,"’ Senior Group. 
Samo publishers and ae Practical Mathematics jor Technical Students: 
Part I. By T. 8. Usherwood, B.Sc., &c., and C. J. A. Trimble, B.A. London: 
Macmillan and Co. [a. 6d. }——(15) Test Papers in Elementary Algebra. By 
Cc. V. Durell, M.A, e publishers and price, 
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Dr. Lyttelton’s work lies among “men,” not children, but 
says much that is wise and much that is human 
about childish things, and he holds that early moral 
training in the home is the very Corner-Stone of Educa- 
tion.’ He finds the influence of the mother upon the young 
child, as aided and inspired by genuine religion, the most 
potent factor in the formation of character, and few will 
differ from him on that point, or deny the value of an 
attempt such as he makes to guide and educate that 
influence. The book, however, has certain qualities which will 
tend to spoil its welcome. The matter of it is rather diluted 

—the author makes only one main point, which he reiterates 

and reemphasizes through two hundred and forty pages— 

and the manner of it is rather sentimental. It is surely need- 
lessly provocative of the ordinary man, who likes restraint and 
reserve in the treatment of things he cares about, that any 
writer should print the word “God” as three very large 
capital letters every time that it occurs, and should write of 
religion in @ style which such a practice could befit; and 
it is needlessly provocative of the critic who has any sense 
of humour that the Head-Master of Eton should preach 

a grave sermon on the wicked father who says at table that 

he is “tired of work” and on the terrible moral danger of 

“giving lollipops to a child when it has been ‘ good.’” Many 
will find the book for various reasons diflicult to read, but it is 
fair to say again that its main theme is interesting, and one 
which when treated with dignity and a saving humour has 
often been made something better than that. 

Since English literature came to its own in the schools 
various “ Histories ” thereof have been written for readers of 
various ages, but nothing pre-eminently good has yet 
appeared, and there are still large gaps to be filled. 
Professor Saintsbury has just stepped into one of these 
bearing a new English Iiterature* designed for all save the 
junior forms of public schools. It is an admirable volume, 
which aims at sending its readers to the literature itself, and 
at providing them with a general view of the lines on which 
it has developed. A much shorter book, giving such a view 
in bare outline only, and designed for boys who are new to the 
subject, but not necessarily very young, is much required, but 
we need not therefore be ungrateful for Professor Saintsbury’s 
present book, which answers to a need no doubt as great. It 
is very much fuller than Stopford Brooke’s inimitable 
“Primer ”’—indeed, it is a possible objection that too many 
books and authors below the first rank have a place in it—but 
it gives a wonderfully clear “mind-map” of our literary 
history, and probably no student’s book contains a better 
dieenssion of “ Augustan” and “Romantic” times. Such a 
volume gives a new value to a collection of extracts from 
great writers sach as Messrs. Harrap’s excellent series® or 
Messrs. Nelson’s unconventional and enjoyable Highroads of 
Titerature,’ as well as to the many plain and annotated 
English texts that grow in number day by day. To these 
Messrs. Blackie have recently added an attractive Library of 
English Prose’ with short introductions and no notes, and 
Messrs. Clive two annotated volumes of Macaulay’? and 
Chaucer,” which look very useful for examination purposes. 
A much-needed school edition of the Faéry Queen"—Book II. 
only so far—has come from the Cambridge Press, equipped 
with adequate notes and a very full and informative intro- 
duction. The same publishers are producing two admirable 
series of modern foreign texts prepared for form use, for 
which French and German masters are most grateful. That 
delightful book, Die Familie Buchholz," has recently been 
added to the list, as well as some of the best of Maupassant’s 
tales, including Le Trou and Walter Schnafs.* The teaching 
of languages from good modern books written in them is, 
perhaps, the most permanent and valuable new feature of our 
ever-changing methods in this department, and in nothing is 
the new vigour of educational publishing more apparent than 
in the issue of texts like this. 

Not very different in another sphere is the multiplication 
of good books on Practical Mathematics. A volume by two 
Christ's Hospital masters"—one, at least, an acknowledged 
authority on “manual training”—has recently come from 
Messrs. Macmillan. Even the lay mind can find much 
interest in this book, which has some real pioneering work in 
it, and the experts declare it to be of the greatest value for 
their purposes. A practical book, which will be welcomed by 
teachers of elementary mathematics of the more ordinary 





kind, is a new collection of Test Papers in Eiementary Algebra," 
also issued by Messrs. Macmillan. 

If one may draw any conclusions from the nature and 
quality of the educational books that pour out daily from 
the great publishing firms, not only have our methods of 
instruction improved out of all knowledge in the last ten 
years, but also a revision of aims and some wise departures 
from tradition have enormously enriched and revivified the 
content of our teaching. 





THE KING’S COUNCIL.* 

PROFESSOR BALpwIn has written an important book upon a 
very obscure and difficult aspect of constitutional history, 
The early history of the body which exists to-day as the 
Privy Council, and the offshoots of which include the Cabinet, 
has been frequently set aside as an almost insoluble problem. 
Professor Baldwin brings to its investigation not only a 
number of considerations derived from the study of fresh 
material, in print and in manuscript, but also a new point of 
view. He thinks that the difficulties of his predecessors have 
“lain not so much in the scarcity or ambiguity of the records, as 
in a failure properly to understand them,” and that this failure 
has arisen partly from “a prevailing rigidity of thought which 
failed to comprehend the extreme flexibility of institutions in 
a formative stage,” and partly from the tendency of Professor 
Freeman and his school to look to Anglo-Saxon times for the 
origin of all our institutions. He quotes with approval the 
remark of another American scholar, Professor Adams, that 
England at the date of Magna Carta was “the most perfectly 
logical feudal kingdom to be found in Christendom,” and the 
keynotes of his discussion may be said to be “ feudalism” and 
“ flexibility.” 

Taking the curia regis of the Anglo-Norman Kings as a 
starting-point, Professor Baldwin traces the development of 
a sworn Council in the end of the reign of Henry IIL., and 
finds in the end of the reign of Edward III. this sworn Council 
still a wide and heterogeneous body, including a varying 
element of the nobility and “a faithful working group with 
strongly-marked official tendencies.” By this date it has 
been usual to draw a distinction between the ordinary 
Council and the secret Council. This distinction Professor 
Baldwin rejects. There is, he says, no evidence for it; and 
“the main fact, which takes away all reason for sub-division, 
is that the consilium regis, unqualified by any adjective, was 
inclusive and flexible enough to answer all the purposes 
required of the great council, the secret council, and the 
ordinary council.” Then follows an era of deliberate attempts 
to organize this vague and incoherent institution. Under 
Richard II., “the efforts of Parliament were put forth to 
secure a council of limited membership, of definite responsi- 
bility, in which men of rank were to be induced to serve with 
regularity,” while the King wanted “to create in addition to 
the lords a body of official and bureaucratic character.” The 
aims of Parliament were not then practicable, but Professor 
Baldwin shows that the struggle was not fruitless. “The 
many definitions that were made were not wholly ineffective, 
the ideal of a body selected from the higher estates was not 
lost to sight, nor did the council ever again revert to its 
earlier formlessness.” He continues the story of these efforts 
to organize the Council up to the reign of Henry VIIL, when 
in his view the history of the King’s Council, regarded as a 
single institution, comes to an end with the creation of new 
forms of conciliar government in the Council of the Welsh 
Marches and the Council of the North. 

Other aspects of the subject are treated in chapters on 
“The Council and the Exchequer,” “The Council and the 
Chancery,” “The Council and Parliament.” Professor Baldwin 
takes the view suggested by the late Mr. Hughes, that in the 
reign of Edward II. we find the turning-point of a long con- 
flict between the Chancery and the Exchequer. It is an 
illustration of the obscurity and the difficulty of the whole 
subject that Professor Tout, in his new book on the reign of 
the second Edward, insists that there is no evidence of such a 
struggle, and argues that the theory “rests on a misconception 
of the earlier position of the Exchequer.” We think that 
Professor Baldwin's view requires very careful reconsideration 
in the light of Professor Tout’s work, but this does not a ffect 





* The King’s Couneil in England during the Middle Ages, By James Fosdick 
Baldwin, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. [1Ss, net.f 
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the value of his main positions. In recent years we have owed 
a great deal to American historical scholars, and Professor 
Baldwin's learned and ingenious work marks an era in 
the discussion of the history cf English administrative 
institutions. 





THE FAILURE OF PUBLIC OWNERSHIP.* 


Amona French publicists there are few, if any, 80 well 
known and appreciated in England as M. Guyot. He carries 
the prestige of an ex-Cabinet Minister, and, as a Free Trader 
in a Protectionist country, he commands the respect of all and 
the sympathy of many of us. We are glad, therefore, to find 
that his recent books have been regularly translated for his 
Anglo-Saxon admirers. This last work might have been more 
attractively presented to Englishmen if it had not been trans- 
lated and published in the United States. As it is, some 
unexpected words and phrases may be put down as 
Americanisms, and we forgive misprints for the sake of the 
humour shown by the publishers, who apparently committed 
the printing to “The Municipal Ownership Publishing Com- 
pany.” M. Guyot frankly makes use of scissors and paste for 
much of his book, but his pen is light and easy, redeem- 
ing the work from dulness, and he succeeds in giving 
the reader that confidence in his comprehensive knowledge 
and great experience which saves it from seeming to 
be a mere compilation by a maker of books. He gives 
us accounts of State and municipal trading as exempli- 
fied in most European countries and the United States. 
Railways, electricity, gas, telephones, housing, and so forth 
recur in the majority, and are compared with the private 
enterprises that they have ousted. As every one knows, and 
as all but Socialists admit, the comparison is unfavourable to 
the monopolies of authorities. Here and there, no doubt, a 
plausible success might be set against the dismal uniformity 
of economic failure, but we are convinced that this is an 
honestly stated indictment. To answer the plea on which 
Socialists are apt to ride off, namely, that the finance does not 
maitter—that, if the business is run at a loss, the public gains 
more by the qualities of the goods or services provided at low 
cost—M. Guyot produces instance after instance to prove that 
the quality supplied by the monopolists is below that supplied 
by those who compete for custom, and that the cost is often 
higher to the consumer. He also shows at length how ill 
served these authorities are by their employees, of whom they 
are heartily afraid. Finally, he writes of the corruption 
induced and of the general character attributable to these 
soulless bodies. He is quite clear-headed in tracing the 
results; for instance, in London housing, he admits that the 
few hundreds of thousands of pounds lost are not the worst 
matter, and the whole business is small. The County Council 
has housed an insignificant number of people beyond 
those whose wretched homes it has bought and destroyed 
at the ratepayers’ expense, instead of making the bad 
owners bear the burden as they should; and the number 
of people shuffled into different dwellings is only now about 
one per cent. of the population, while ninety-nine per cent. are 
provided for by the despised private enterprise, as the whole 
had always been until this generation. But M. Guyot puts 
his finger on the spot by emphasizing the discouragement, and 
even intimidation, of private enterprise which is the important 
result of these loudly trampeted little flutters in housing in 
which the authorities indulge. Undoubtedly the good they 
do to the ill-housed poor is outweighed by the harm. This is 
a book which should be read by all members of governing 
bodies, of the Railway Commission, and others in like 
positions. The payers of rates and taxes who care where 
their money goes will also find confirmation for theories of 
which they probably have already a vague and apathetic 
sense. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue Nineteenth Century leads off with an article by Mr. 
J. A. R. Marriott on “The Logic of History.” Taking for his 
text Mirabeau’s dictum, “La guerre est l'industrie nationale 
de la Prusse,” Mr. Marriott proceeds to analyse, and expand 
the application of, Bismarck’s declaration that the war with 
France was the logical historical sequel of the war with 








* Where and Why Public Ownership has Failed. By Yves Guyot. Translated 
by H. F, Baker. London: Macmillan and Co. [6s. 6d. net.] 





Austria. That his treatment of the subject is not marked by 
prejudice may be gathered from his frank admissions ag to 
the geographical disadvantages of Germany’s position, the 
strong motive supplied by her consciousness of greatness and 
belief in her world mission, and the substantial correspondence 
of her national sentiments with the triumph of Prussian policy 
during the past half-century. His historical survey is aimed at 
establishing the continuity of the Hohenzollern tradition, in 
spite of occasional set-backs, from the Treaty of Westphalig 
in 1648 to that of Frankfort in 1871. As for the sequel, “if 
Bismarck was right in saying that Sedan followed logically 
upon Sadowa, Bernhardi may be not less right in insisting 
that a second Sedan must prepare the way for the defeat and 
dismemberment of the British Empire.” He emphasizes the 
difference between the conservatism of Bismarck’s later policy 
and the far-reaching ambitions of his successors. Yet the 
spirit is the same :— 


“The éthos of the Prussian polity, preserved inviolate through. 
out the ages, is War—war not merely as a means to political 
ambition and territorial aggrandisement, but as a moral discipline, 
almost as a spiritual inspiration. ‘La guerre,’ wrote Mirabeau, 
‘est l'industrie nationale de la Prusse.’ It is much more than the 
national industry; it is the national religion and the national life, 
Prussia, as Professor Hans Delbriick expressed it tersely, is a 
Kriegsstaat. What beauty was to the Greek, holiness to the 
Hebrew, government to the Romans; what liberty is to the 
Englishman, war is to the Prussian. No Englishman who fails to 
grasp this elementary truth can estimate aright the strength of 
the forces which in the present struggle are arrayed against him, 
Germany is fighting not merely for the existence of the Empire— 
that existence is threatened only by thecriminal folly of Potedam; 
she is fighting not merely for geographical extension and economie 
expansion ; she is fighting for an ideal. That ideal scems to us 
wholly perverted and false, but it does not on that account cease 
to be an ideal, and it is, as a fact, the quint ce of Prussian 
morality. In this conflict, which is not merely the largest but 
the grea’ ast the world has ever seen, there is, then, a moral issue 
at stake. For the Prussian defeat would mean, in the strictest 
sense, demoralisation. 'The whole moral foundation on which the 
national fabric has been built would be completely undermined 
It is essential to the future peace and happiness of mankind that 
it should be. It is not less essential to the well-being of Germany 
herself. For this war represents not merely a clash of national 
ambitions, but a conflict of moral ideals. In the words of King 
George’s noble message to the self-governing Dominions, we have 
‘to confront and overthrow an unparalleled assault upon the con- 
tinuity of civilisation.” That is why we can confidently count 
upon the moral support of the civilised world. Securus judicat 
orbis terrarum.” 


This reading of the situation is further developed in the 
Bishop of Carlisle’s paper on “The Inner Meaning of the 
War.” In his words, “the real issues now at stake are not 
material and political, but moral and spiritual.” The creed 
of Nietzsche, Treitschke, and Bernhardi, translated into 
actuality by German statesmen and generals, “is inspired by 
the spirit of force brutally exalted, not merely as the final, 
but also the true and moral, judge between nations.” But 
the Bishop of Carlisle is careful to insist that we have no 
quarrel with the deceived German people :— 


“ Our foes are not the people deceived, but the deceivers of the 
people. With them we can hold notruce, They are the enemies 
of Christian civilisation, of moral progress, of spiritual enlighten- 
ment. They erect success as the standard of conscience, and 
prostitute citizenship to the lusts of militarism. They tear up 
solemn treaties as scraps of paper. They loathe the liberties of 
free and independent nations. They regard valour as the tool of 
ambition. A cannibal feeds on the blood of only one man at & 
time. These militarists batten on the blood of thousands. For 
them manhood is not a divinely imparted life, but a demoniacally 
invented war machine. For them God is a synonym for big 
battalions; and, in their own profane expression, ‘the sin of 
feebleness is the sin against the Holy Ghost.’ I would fain believe 
that the spirit of infamous ambition which hatched this brood of 
evils has deceived its own nestlings; and that these atheistic 
philosophers, and merciless oligarchs, and blind historians, and 
militarist rhetors, ‘know not what they either teach or do.’ But 
in any case the course of all those who believe in liberty, righteout- 
ness, and truth is plain. They could not have kept out of the 
war with honour; and until the spirit of immoral might is 
defeated they cannot without shame make peace.” 

Mr. Arthur Paterson, the Secretary of the Social 
Welfare Association for London, writing under the heading 
“War Funds: Co-ordination or Chaos?” pleads for a more 
thoroughgcing representation of the voluntary charitable 
societies in London and the provincial cities. These societies, 
of which he names ten of the most important, “ have not been 
included or officially recognised as yet by the Cabinet Com- 
mittee as separate factors in the forces which the Government 
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war.” It is not enough, he maintains, to make use of the 
tralized voluntary associations through the local citizens 
pe ittees: they deserve to be placed upon the headquarters 
ry He accordingly suggests “that a committee should be 
formed with a chairman appointed by the Government, on 
wbich should be represented the chief central voluntary 
‘sations concerned, and which should act as a co- 
organisa z 
ordinating force to bring to the Government, and 80 to the 
pation, all the resources and all the patriotism which animate, 
as the Cabinet Committee would be the first to acknow- 
ledge, the Charities of this country."——Mr. Robertson- 
Scott's plea for State sugar factories as one of the oppor- 
tunities of the war is dealt with in another column, but we may 
briefly notice his vindication of the correctness of Holland’s 
attitude (“Our Nearest Neutral Neighbour and the War”) 
and his protest against the alleged tactlessness of the Censor- 
ship and other evidences of an inability to appreciate the 
dificulties of a State which is labouring with an honest 
determination to maintain a neutrality upon which ber 
pational existence may depend. Mr. Robertson-Scott makes 
no effort to minimize these difficulties, but firmly believes 
that we possess, and, if we act with wisdom and con- 
sideration, that we shall retain, the sympathies of the 
most influential people in the Netherlands. He is, 
however, careful to qualify this statement by adding: “never 
was there more virtue in an ‘if,’” Sir Thomas Barclay 
contributes an “unsentimental study” of “The Floating 
Mines Curse.” He concludes that Germany is making a use 
of these weapons altogether outside the authorization given by 
the Hague Convention, and, therefore, contrary to the law of 
naval war. Bat he frankly acknowledges the difficulties in the 
way of enforcing this law in a war in which practically all 
the great military and naval Powers, except the United States 
and Italy, are engaged. We must content ourselves with 
abare mention of Professor Foster Watson's interesting study 
of the humanists of Louvain, of Professor J. H. Morgan’s 
essay on Treitschke, and Mr. G. G. Couiton’s drastic exposure 
of the controversial methods of certain leading pacifists. 








The October number of the National Review contains a long 
article by the editor on “The War against the Huns,” the 
first section being devoted to an onslaught on the operations 
of the Press Bureau as directed by Mr. F. E. Smith and Mr. 
McKenna. Two more sections treat of “The German Jew 
and the German Empire” and “A Semitic Symposium,” 
subjects dealt with in thorough accordance with the remark 
im the editorial “ Episodes of the Month”: “ Unless we mistake 
the signs of the times and the temper of our countrymen 
-.. public opinion is fairly aroused, and there is a wide- 
spread determination that while emancipating Europe from 
the German yoke, we must emancipate the Metropolis 
from the yoke of the German Jews.” In the succeeding 
sections the editor gives a vivacious summary, with quota- 
tions, of the diplomatic correspondence contained in the 
White Paper and its annexes. We observe that Mr. Winston 
Churchill has again fallen out of favour with the editor, 
ewing to his scheme of turning sailors into soldiers. 
Mr. Maurice Low in “American Affairs” notes the 
steady growth of the pro-British sentiment in the 
States. Incidentally he quotes an excellent comment from 
the New Yorl: Sun on Sherman’s famous remark “ War is 
Hell”: “If General Sherman were alive, he would 
have to apologise to Hell. He was unjust to that amiable 
region. The war of his time was but an innocent, harmless 
killing game. It has grown to that aerial triumph of German 
culture over Antwerp.” We may also note Lord Redesdale’s 
interesting reminiscence of St. Petersburg in 1863-4, culmina- 
ting in the reception by Lord Napier—then British Ambassador 
at the Russian capital—of Lord Russell’s instructions to 
inform Prince Gortchakoff that England would not interfere 
on = of Denmark. We give the sequel in Lord Redesdale’s 
words :— 








“The next day I was in the Chancery when Lord Napier came 
back from T’sarskoe Selo. He beckoned me into his private room. 
‘Well,’ I asked, ‘what did the Prince say?’ ‘It was not a 
Pleasant interview,’ answered my chief. ‘When the Prince had 
read the telegram he folded it up and handed it back to me, say- 
mg, “ Alors, milord, je mets de cété la supposition que VU Angleterre 
fasse jamais la guerre pour une question d’honneur.” Pretty words 
for an English Ambassador to listen to!’ Lord Napier was deeply 
moved, as well he might be. They were indeed ‘pretty words,’ 
and in them I think we may see what lay at the bottom of all Prince 








Gortchakoff’s subsequent foreign policy—especially in Central 
Asia—until he was finally checkmated by Lord Beaconsfield at the 
Berlin Congress in 1878. On that morning of February 1864 the 
Prince’s well-known keenness for an alliance with England died 
the death ; in his estimation England need no longer be taken into 
account. Bismarck had now a free hand. His carefully laid 
schemes, of which the war in the Duchies was only an instalment, 
were all to bear their fruit. Austria was to be crippled, France to 
be humbled and dismembered, Germany to be a naval Power of the 
first magnitude. This is how the keel of the first Dreadnought 
was laid at St. Petersburg in the month of February 1864. ‘The 
Baltic and the North Sea are united as Siamese twins. Germany, 
possessed of ports and a huge navy, is straining every nerve to 
wrest the trident from the hands of Great Britain, and the tragedy 
of 1914, which sooner or later was bound to come, is even now 
upon us. Black is the ingratitude of mankind! There is no 
statue of Lord Russell, the great benefactor, standing in the 
famous avenue Unter den Linden in Berlin.” 

Dr. E. J. Dillon in the Contemporary Review discusses at 
great length the reasons why Russia went to war. His aim is 
largely to reassure persons of a “ Hamletesque ” temperament 
who are beset with misgivings as to the honesty of Russia's 
motives,and the danger of substituting a Russian for a Prussian 
hegemony of Europe, and to show that Russia has throughout 
acted with forbearance and with an optimistic belief in the 
stability of peace. In fine, “ Russia is now fighting not for 
the realisation of ambitious schemes, but for the sacredness of 
treaties and the guaranteed rights of thesmal! States of Europe, 
and against a carefully planned attempt to Prussianise the Con- 
tinent.” He admits that her policy bas been marred by grievous 
blunders in the past, but holds that she has redeemed her errors 
by her proclamation to the Poles, that the war hasalready drawn 
Tsar and people more closely together, and rallied to the 
national standard enemies of the Russian Government hitherto 
implacable. Mr. Thomas Okey writes in a judicial strain 
on “Italy and the War,” admitting the steadily growing 
volume of national resentment against Germany, which has 
now overshadowed even the traditional aversion from Austria, 
but allowing full weight to the strong current of Conservative 
opinion, fortified, at the opposite political pole, by the official 
Socialists, against any breach of neutrality. The financial 
condition of Italy, again, is another factor making for caution, 
and Mr. Okey, in conclusion, can only pronounce with certainty 
that if Italy does take part in the conflict “it will not be on 
the side of the hated Tedeschi.” The Bishop of Carlisle 
writes on the deceitfulness of wur as illustrated by the delu- 
sions of the martial idolater. As he goes on to point out, 
the appalling danger of the present situation arises from the 
strange fact that vast numbers of thoroughly patriotic Germans 
honestly believe in the teachings of Nietzsche and Bernhardi. 
“It is at the fires of this misguided enthusiasm that the 
militarist junta in Berlin bas lighted its torches of aggression 
and greed: thus deceiving the people into being dupes of 
their shameless designs and treacherous tyrannies.”——Dr, 
Giovanni Pioli contributes a sympathetic appreciation of Pope 
Benedict XV.:— 

“He is not a scholar; but his high capacity aud brilliant gift 
for affairs, his clear and far sightedness and sagacity in judging 
men and things, helped by a marvellous memory, his diplomatic 
ability and aristocratic touch, make him the man who can under- 
stand the full meaning of a situation, and grapple with it in 
the best way. He is not a bit of a devotee or a fanatic 
orthodox; unlike Pius X., who could not utter a speech without 
beginning with ‘original sin’ and concluding with ‘devotion to 
Madonna,’ his speeches will rather sound like sober pronownce- 
ments of a religious statesman. Unlike Pius X., whose manners, 
in spite of the myth woven around this figure, entirely lacked 
signorilita and dignity, Benedict XV. will restore to the throne 
of Rome the regal manners of Leo XIIL., without, it is strongly 
hoped, the worldly pomp and the parasitical adventure rs and 
the scandals of his court. Mons. Della Chiesa’s dislike of 
vulgar display or publicity, his genuine simplicity of life, his 
natural modesty and reserve, without the slightest taint of vanity 








or arrogance, are the best credentials that his will be a model 
court. Open-minded to a large extent, clear-minded even more, 


he will, above all, be a self-minded Pope; he will not judge the 
affairs by proxy, nor govern through, or be governed by, cliques 
and coteries. If Leo XIII. was a genial opportunist, and Pius X. 
a godly, stubborn pietist, Benedict XV. will be an honest 
dipiomatist, a compromise, ‘To speculate on the course of his 
pontificate would be idle; what only can be foreseen is that, while 
he will follow the conciliatory attitude of Pius X. towards Italy, 
he will even try a rapprochement with France; that his internal 
reforms of the Catholic Church will be substantial, if not radical ; 
his behaviour towards religious liberalism and democracy will be 
rather nearer to that of Leo XIII. than to that of Pius X.; and 
the precipitous rushing of the Church towards ruin will be power- 
fully restrained.” 


— Other articles dealing with various aspects of the war are 
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Colonel F. N. Maude’s strategical study, with special reference 
to the retreat from Mons, in which he draws optimistic con- 
clusions from the adhesion of the French General Staff to the 
Napoleonic principle; Mr. Harold Spender’s characteristic 
paper on “ War and the Law,” in which he plays his favourite 
véle of the candid friend ; and Mr. Chiozza Money’s reassuring 
investigation of the effect of the war on British trade——We 
may also note Mr. Francis Watt’s picturesque impressions of 
provincial France in war time. 

The Fortnightly contains an interesting study by Mr. 
Sidney Whitman of the various mistakes made by Germany. 
These mistakes have arisen from the fact that the Germans are 
deficient in psychical insight :— 

“Organisation, mechanics, ballistics, dynamics, armaments— 

in short, everything which could be attained by plodding intelli- 
gence and crafty cunning, had been brought to an unrivalled 
perfection—the application of intuitive insight has failed sig- 
nally all along the lino. Never has mechanical intelligence been 
so devoid of psychical intuition as here! . . . There is something 
false, something mendacious, something God-forsaken, which has 
its source in the gross materialism which has been slowly grow- 
ing up.” 
The effect of this deadening materialism has been to blind 
the Germans to essential things. They thought the Allies 
would conclude peace singly, and that the Bismarckian 
weapon of “terror” would daunt Anglo-Saxons and Russians. 
On all hands the Germans have shown such failure of 
psy@¢hical comprehension that they have rushed into every 
kind of diplomatic blunder, including the American cam- 
paign of mendacity——Mr. Boulger discusses the question 
ef the Schelde. He blames both England and Belgium for 
not insisting in 1911 on the co-partnership of Holland and 
Belgium in the navigation of the river. In 1831, 1839, and 
1863, this joint ownership was recognized, as replacing the 
sole possession by the Dutch. In 1911 the Belgians should 
have summoned the guaranteeing Powers to place the matter 
beyond dispute :— 

“ The laxity of the Belgian Government in 1911 does not weaken 

the position assigned to the Schelde by the Powers in 1831. 
Holland possesses no exclusive sovereign rights over the Schelde. 
Belgium has a perfect right to request England, or France, or 
Russia to send her help by that river. ... If the Dutch forts 
were to fire on such a squadron they would not merely commit an 
act of war, but they would be endeavouring, vainly, of course, to 
revive ‘those ancient privileges of Governments which had dis- 
appeared for ever,’ as they were told in 1832.” 
—NMr. Grahame- White, writing about the use of aircraft in 
war, points out that the effects of dropped bombs have not been 
very greatsofar. This, he thinks, is perhaps due to the fact that 
all the energies of the pioneers of the new science have been 
directed towards powers of flight and observation. In a few 
years’ time the powers of offence may be developed in ways 
not thought of now.——Mr. Whelpley warns us that it is not 
only unnecessary but impolitic to court America. For one 
thing, he says, American public opinion is entirely familiar 
with the process of news published with the object of 
influencing opinion. Americans are therefore not at all likely 
to be taken in by clumsy German attempts at a procedure 
which has been reduced to a fine art by their own politicians 
and business men. Public opinion will measure the value of 
the German Press campaign more accurately if left to itself. 
—*“A History of the War” forms a useful chronicle of 
military events. 

Sir William Willcocks tells us in Blackwood that twenty- 
eight years in Egypt and three in Babylonia as an irrigation 
engineer bave given him special opportunities for studying 
the problems connected with the Garden of Eden, Noah’s 
flood, Joseph’s famines, Moses’s crossing of the Red Sea, 
and Joshua’s crossing of the Jordan. In the present article 
he gives us a large amount of detailed information respecting 
these events. His view of the Red Sea crossing is that a 
mistaken translation has placed the Israelite march in the 
wrong locality, and he gives good reasons for thinking the 
true locality to have been near the Mediterranean—in fact, 
in the Serbonian bog. Sir William Willcocks describes 
how not far off, in the shallow Lake Borollos, he was 
able to carry on his work by waiting for the east wind, 
which while it blew drove back the water of the lake so 
that a dam could be made. A like opportunity may have 


been used by Moses. In the same way an actual occurrence 
suggested Joshua’s passage of the Jordan. “A severe earth- 
quake dislodged a spongy shoulder of Mount Gilead and 








completely closed the Jordan Valley. The waters of Jordan 
were cut off for months, and as the lake which formed rose 
gradually, it eventually cut a passage across the lowest 
ground. As I stood on the opposite side of the river | 
recalled to myself the passage in Joshua.”——Mr. Colin 
Campbell, describing his experiences with the Irish Ambulance 
in France in 1870, recalls incidents which have their counter. 
parts at the present time. Chiteaudun, having been the 
scene of franc-tireur exploits, was ordered to be bombarded, 
but was spared, and incidentally the wounded in the hospital, 
on the payment of fifty thousand francs. Shortly after thi 
a German soldier climbed upon the high altar of the 
church, and while so engaged was shot in the arm 
Again the same threats were employed. This time it 
was impossible to raise the money, but the German 
General took five thousand francs as an instalment. When 
the wounded man was examined it was discovered that 
the bullet was one from his own revolver, which had gone off 
accidentally. All the same, the money was not returned —~ 
Mr. Vale tells us in his own characteristic way about another 
of his walks. This time it is a Franco-Belgian one, and many 
places now made familiar by the war are described.——From 
Southern India comes a graphic description of the work of 
capturing elephants, some of which were driven for three 
hundred miles before the final enclosure was reached. The 
most curious part of the proceeding is the way in which the 
tame elephants behave, their calm and businesslike action 
making the whole thing possible. 

The first article in the October number of the United 
Service Magazine gives an excellent résumé of naval operations 
up to date. The Admiral who writes it deals with the problem 
of international law caused by the sinking of the thirteen 
fishing-boats in the North Sea by two German cruisers. This 
action, he points out, shows not only a lack of humanity in the 
Germans, for hitherto it has always been the custom to allow 
the fishing industry to continue, but is directly against the 
Hague Convention, as the following articles show. To make 
prisoners of the crews was another breach of that Con- 
vention :— 


“ Article 3, Chapter IT. of Convention 11 :— 

* Vessels employed exclusively in coast fisheries, or small boats 
employed in local trade, together with their appliances, rigging, 
tackle and cargo are exempt from capture.’ 

Article 6, Chapter II. of Convention 11 :— 

‘The captain, officers and members of the crew, if subjects or 
citizens of the enemy state, are not made prisoners of war, provided 
that they undertake on the faith of a written promise not to 
engage while hostilities last in any service connected with the 
operations of war.’ 

But it is evident that no conventions made in time are 
regarded as binding by Germany, and it is but fair to say that 
the German delegate, the late Baron Marshall Von Bieberstein, 
stated at the time that in the stress of war Germany would not 
feel herself bound by any conventions which might prove to be 
inconvenient.” 


We have unfortunately no space in which to notice the 
rest of the articles in the magazine, but many of them are 
well worth the attention of military readers. 








FICTION. 





THE RISE AND GLORY OF THE WESTELL-BROWNS.?® 
Lorp JEFFREY, to judge from his famous onslaughts om 
Southey and Wordsworth, would have unhesitatingly con- 
demned both the theme and the treatment of Mr. Paul 
Neuman’s new story. For at every turn it runs counter to 
the principles which he laid down so precisely in the Edinburgh 
Review. What chiefly exasperated Jeffrey in the “This will 
never do” article on The Excursion was the fact that 
Wordsworth had assigned the beau réle to an old and super- 
annuated Scotch pedlar. “What,” he asks, “ but the most 
wretched and provoking perversity of taste and judgment, 
could induce any one to place his chosen advocate of wisdom 
and virtue in so absurd and fantastic a condition?” Such 
personification “can only excite ridicule and disgust.” Words- 
worth, he maintains, wilfully debased his moral teacher by a 
low occupation. Again, “the arts that aim at exciting 
admiration and delight do not take their models from what 
ordinary, but from what is excellent.” ‘The “affected passion 
for simplicity and humble life” of the Lake poets involved 


* The Rise and Glory of the Westell-Browns, By B. Paul Neuman. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. [6s.] 
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view, in the further difficulty of having “ to 


i ffrey’s “ 
oon, ns td low tone of expression throughout.” Yet 
mia obliged reluctantly to admit that “ there is a class of 


d they cannot be called readers), to whom 
tion of vulgar manners, in vulgar language, will 
the repre entertainment.” Mr. Westell, the central figure 
of Mr. Paul Neuman’s story, was a cut above a pedlar; but he 
was illiterate in speech and undistinguished in appearance, he 
wn as a small draper, and remained “h”-less to the end 
Qs chapter. Thus his biographer is obliged to support 
the “same low tone of expression thronghout. Yet these 
self-imposed drawbacks have not prevented him from affording 
much entertainment to that class of “persons” who have 
survived Jeffrey's shrewish disparagement of humble themes 
and homely sentiment. 
Mr, Westell, when we make his acquaintance at the age of 
forty, keeps draper’s shop in Camden Town. The first 
upward step in his career is the purchase of the premises and 
stock of an adjoining bootshop. Prosperity smiles on the 
yenture, a millinery and sports department are added, annual 
bazaars bring grist to the mill, and, finally, the business is 
housed in a new and imposing structure under the style of 
the North-West Emporium. In these ventures Mr. Westell 
derives useful aid from his sons, chips of the old block so far 
as business instincts are concerned, but better educated and 
more ambitious, though far less engaging than their homely 
parents. Though the Westells are, in the main, a united 
family, the possi'vilities of cleavage—social, commercial, and 
religious—are indicated at an early stage of the narrative. 
Mr. Westell cannot rid himself of a deferential habit in 
addressing his social superiors: he is a faithful and iiberal 
supporter of the local Congregational chapel, and in 
politics a Liberal. His sons by virtue of their education 
are brought into contact with a different social stratum, 
they become lukewarm in their adherence to the chapel, 
and exhibit a distinct leaning towards Toryism. Of the 
twin daughters, Prissy is an esprit fort who finds it hard to 
reconcile her parents to her serious study of medicine, while 
Jenny, unintellectual but attractive, is the spoiled child 
ef the family until she marries to please herself. As time 
goes on and the business prospers, the Westells migrate first 
to Maitland Park and thence to Fitzjohn’s Avenue. Mr. 
Prescot, the minister of the Camden Town chapel, the good 
genius of the family, and a singularly lovable and wise 
counsellor, retires, and on his death the Westells drift from 
chapel to church. The sons marry and assert themselves 
more freely in the management of the business, until Mr. 
Westell becomes a sleeping partner and withdraws to the 
country, returning after a few years to pull things together 
when the younger generation have nearly ruined themselves and 
him by indiscreet speculation. But the undaunted Mr. Westell- 
Brown—who had hyphenated himself to please his sons— 
reinvigorated by rural repose, grapples nobly with the 
situation, starts a new shop in Brixton, and when we part 
company with him has once more placed the fortunes of the 
family on a secure, if modest, basis, and, what is better, has 
forced his clever sons to acknowledge their inferiority to him 
in ability, resource, and character. It remains to be added 
that, though the elements of high romance and adventure are 
excluded by the nature of the theme and its treatment, Mr. 
Paul Neuman has given us an engrossing, and at times 
pathetic, study of “fathers and sons”—and daughters—in a 
middle-class milieu, enlivened by many humorous passages, 
notably those which refer to Mr. Spriggins’s enthusiasm for 
leather and Mr. Westell’s heroic attempts at self-education. 


ons (we are afrai 





Patience Tabernacle. By Sophie Cole. (Mills and Boon. 6s.) 
~—We have ulways wondered what kind of people live in those 
few private houses stil] standing, with a pathetic air of isola- 
tion, among the big offices and warehouses of that part of 
London which shall be called “ Taylors Inn.” And now we 
know. The Tabernacle family lives there—Mr. Tabernacle, 
the kindly bank clerk, whose books will not bear very close 
mvestigation ; Mrs. Tabernacle, who, by the way, would surely 
not have admired Morris designs; and their daughter Patience— 
and most amiable, interesting folk they allare. Miss Cole loves 
her London, and makes excellent use of its sights and sounds 


unusual dramatic power, in plot, in characterization, and in 
scenery. So fur us the plot is concerned, we have only to 
complain of its dependence upon incredible coincidences; but 
the denseness of intellect of her men, and especially of her 
women, becomes irksome, and the scene of Westminster 
Bridge by night, accompanying the intimate reflections of 
the chief actors, occurs no less than four times. This can 
hardly be considered good stage management. We do not, 
however, wish to convey any scorn of Miss Cole’s book; wa 
should not so criticize it were we not convinced that she is 
capable of far better work. 

READABLE Novets.—Almain. By Helen Ashton. (Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons. 6s.)—This story of an artist’s life in 
London is cleverly written, but rather, we should judge, at 
second hand than from any intimate experience.——The 
Belfry. By Margaret Baillie Saunders. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Although the Belgian “local colour” of 
this novel is admirable, the writer’s style is affected, and her 
characters unreal. Jenny Cartwright. By George Steven. 
son. (John Lane. 6s.)—A careful, interesting story which, 
in spite of a tendency to caricature, is capable of true pathos 
and humour. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 








The War Lord. By J. M. Kennedy. (F. and O. Palmer. 
7d. net.)\—This handy and interesting collection of brief 
extracts from the speeches, letters, and telegrams of the 
German Emperor would be more valuable if references had 
been given. We should like to know, for instance, just when 
it was that the Kaiser wrote: “The British troops have filled 
me with the greatest admiration. If the possibility of a 
volunteer army is ever doubted, I shall be able to give such 
an army a testimony of efficiency.” Presumably this was 
written after the Peking Expedition. To-day the Kaiser has 
even better ground for such a testimonial, but we doubt whether 
he would word it so courteously ——Bloodshed (Barter’s Hand- 
books, 3d.) is an anonymous comparison between the Kaiser 
and Caligula, largely based on the well-known pamphlet by 
Professor Quidde, of Munich. 





Amongst books and pamphlets relating to the war we may 
note What Every Private Soldier Ought to Know on Active 
Service (Polsue, 2d.), in which Lieut.-Colonel Sir F. Ponsonby 
has jotted down some very practical hints to the novice in 
campaigning; Every Briton’s War Book (Motherland League, 
6d.), a concise dictionary of things useful to know; The German 
Army from Within (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. net), an un- 
flattering picture of the Prussian military system bya British 
officer, who assures us he has served in the German Army; 
How Germany Makes War (same publishers, 2s. net), a con- 
densed version of General von Bernhardi’s well-known treatise; 
War and the Financial System, by J. M. Keynes, a thoughtful 
and optimistic article reprinted for private circulation from the 
Economic Journal; and Wars and Capitalism (Freedom Press, 
1d.), an appropriate chapter reprinted from Prince Kropotkin’s 
book on science and anarchy. 





Our eminent preachers are playing a worthy part in 
strengthening the country’s determination to see ite noble 
cause triumphant. Kaiser or Christ? (James Clarke and Co., 
1s.) is a collection of six admirable sermons preached in this 
behalf by the Bishop of London, Dr. Clifford, Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Dr. Griffith-Jones, Dr. OC. H. Watkins, and the Rey. 
Theodore Wood.——A Call to Arms (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co., 1d.) isthe manly and inspiriting address delivered by 
the Bishop of London to five thousand Territorials on 
August 31st, the best criticism of which is that it led to six 
additional battalions volunteering for active service. The 
War and Conscience (A. R. Mowbray and Co., 1d.) is a reprint 
of the Bishop of Winchester’s eloquent article in the Con- 
temporary. The War and Our Social Problems (same pub- 
lishers, 3d.) is a thoughtful statement of the probable effect 
of the war on the organization of society by “ Lancastrian ” of 
the Church Times. In Holy Ground (Macmillan and Co., 1s.) 














and smells. Her book has, indeed, so many good points that 
we must be allowed to protest against the misuse of her 





the Dean of Wells reprints three sermons which he preached in 
the dark days of 1900, and which are well worthy to be read in 
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this renewed season of national effort——-A War Manual of 
Prayer (Longmans and Oo., 6d.) is a little pocket collection of 
prayers which Lord Methuen commends to his comrades “ who 
are fighting so nobly for our Empire and freedom.”——Lord 
God of Battles (Cope and Fenwick, 1s. net) is an anthology of 
poems for war time, compiled by A. E. Manning Foster. 





The Oxford University Press .s acting a patriotic part by 
issuing a series of “Oxford Pamphlets,” in which members 
of the University deal with subjects bearing on the great war. 
The first numbers include The Germans, by C. R. L. Fletcher, in 
two partse—(1) “ Their Empire: How they have Made it” and 
(2) “ What they Covet ” (2d. net each); India and the War, by 
Sir Ernest J. Trevelyan; Just for a Scrap of Paper, by 
Arthur Hassall; Bacilli and Bullets, by Sir William Osler; 
Russia, by Paul Vinogradoff (1d. net each); The War and 
the British Dominions, by H. E. Egerton (2d. net). These 
pamphlets give much valuable information in clear and simple 
language, and should be widely disseminated. 





From Messrs. Methuen we have received a timely collection 
of speeches and poems in connexion with the war, clearly 
printed, at 1d. each. These include Mr. Asquith’s speeches 
at the Guildhall and in Edinburgh, Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
at Queen’s Hall, the King’s message to his peoples oversea, 
three poems by Mr. Kipling, and one by Bret Harte, written 
for the American Civil War, but very opportune to-day. 





So many elderly or otherwise ineligible civilians are now 
accepting the hospitality of the Rifle Clubs and learning to 
shoot straight—just in case they may be needed—that there 
should be a large public for Mr. Middleton Hall’s admirable 
Hints on Rifle Shooting (Ellesmere, Clonliffe Road, Dublin, 
6d.). We have seen no more useful aid to the novice, and 
hope that wide advantage will be taken of the author’s offer to 
supply copies at reduced rates to those desirous of presenting 
them to local Cadet Corps and Boy Scouts. 





In Hoe Signo (S.P.0.K., 14.), with a foreword by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, contains a collection of ‘‘hymns 
of war and peace.” These range from Milton and Bunyan 
to Mr. Kipling and Mr. Newbolt, and the value of the little 
book is enhanced by the addition in every case of suitable 
tunes taken for the most part from Hymns Ancient and Modern 
(1889 edition) and Church Hymns (new edition). 





Story and Song from Loch Ness-Side. By A. Macdonald. 
(Inverness: Northern Chronicle Office. 5s.)—A great part of 
this volume will be a sealed book to those who have not the 
Gaelic, in which language the author has collected many 
poems which have not previously been published. To the 
merely English reader Mr. Macdonald’s work will appeal as a 
faithful and interesting picture of the Highland life of the 
past. It is charmingly written, with a strongly marked 
Highland accent. 


Manual of Fruit Insects. By M. V. Slingerland and O. R. 
Crosby. (Macmillan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—This manual deals 
with the insects which attack various fruit-crops in the United 
States. It was begun by the late Professor Slingerland, of 
Cornell University, and completed after his death by one of 
his colleagues. As the annual loss to American fruit- 
growers from the depredations of insects is over thirteen 
millions sterling, the utility of such a clear account of these 
insects and of the remedies is obvious. 








The Deposits of the Useful Minerals and Rocks. Translated 
by S. J. Truscott. Vol. I. (Macmillan and Co. 18s. net.)— 
Mr. Truscott’s object in making this excellent version of a 
well-known German work on applied geology was twofold— 
“ firstly, to school myself in the matter of ore-deposition,” 
and, secondly, to be of service to English mining engineers. 
He states that he has succeeded in his first object, and we have 
no doubt that his second will also be attained. The original 
authors are Professors F. Beyschlag and P. Krusch, of Berlin, 
and Professor J. H. L. Vogt, of Christiania. 





Practical Tropical Sanitation. By W. A. Muirhead. (John 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net.)}—The author of this clearly written 
and well-illustrated volume aims at meeting the wants of 








readers “of average general knowledge, but without special 
sanitary training ”—such men, for instance, as are candidates 
for appointments as sanitary inspectors in our tropical 
Dependencies. He deals first with the propagation of such 
diseases as malaria and yellow-fever by the bites of insects, 
and next with general questions of sanitation in the tropica, 
His official position at the Aldershot School of Army Sanita. 
tion has taught him to explain things in simple language, and 
his book seems well adapted to its purpose. 





A Walk in Other Worlds with Dante. By Marion §, Bain- 
brigge. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 6s. net.)—This book 
is “an endeavour to gather together in a compact form some 
of the beautiful and elevating thoughts which ought to be the 
possession not only of Italians, but of all those souls who are 
struggling in this Purgatory of Life.” It gives a summary of 
the “ Divine Comedy ” with many quotations. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


—_—.— 
Aldrich (M. C.), The Horns of Chance, and other Poems (E. Mathews) net 2 
Alington (C. A.), A Schoolmaster’s Apology, cr 8vo pen net 38 


Aliotta (Prof.), The Idealistic Reaction against Science ...(Macmillan) net 129 
Andrews (E. 8.) and Heywood (H. B.), The Calculus for Engineers, cr 8vo 
(Scott & Greenwood) net 49 
Angell (M.), Flower Pictures, folio.. .(B.T.S.) net 50 
Atteridge (A. H.), Famous Land Fights, cr 8vo .................. Methuen) net 60 
Bainbridge (F, A.) and Menzies (J. A.), Essentials of Physiology, 8vo 


Reaseet.D (Longmans) net 10/6 

Baldwin (M.), A Ripping Girl, or 8vo (Chambers) 59 
Baldwin (M.), A Schoolgirl’s Diary, cr 8V0 .......00-+sseesssseeeeeeseres ( bers) 36 
Baverstock (A. H.), The Priest as Confessor, cr 8vo (Cope & Fenwick) net 26 
Bleyer (W. G.), Newspaper Writing and Editing, cr 8vo ...(Constable) net 
Bourdon (G.), The German Enigma, cr 8V0 .............0+...see-s+-see0e(D@nt) net 26 
Bryant (E. E.), A Short History of Rome for Schools, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 38 

Burden of Eve’s Daughters (The), by One of Them, cr 8vo orethan’) net 26 
Carritt (E. F.), The Theory of Beauty, cr 8V0 .............00-+ Methuen) net 60 








s 





Chatterton (E. K.), The Romance of Piracy, cr 8¥0  .......<0-0++....--.(Seeley) §0 
Claydon (E. P. and C, A.), Knitti without Specimens (I. Pitman) net 36 
Cohen (1.), Jewish Life in Modern Times, 8V0 ..............c000++ Methuen) net 106 
Cook (T. A.), The Curves of Life, roy 8vo (Constable) net 128 
Craddock (C. E.), The Story of Duciehurst, cr 8V0 ...........0-000+ (Macmillan) 60 


Cubberley (E. P.), State and County Educational Reorganization, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 56 

Engelbach (A. H.), Anecdotes of the Theatre, cr 8vo ......... (Richards) net 36 

Farrah (M.), Peggy of the Circus, cr 8vo (Chambers) 26 





Finnemore (J.), Teddy Lester's Schooldays, cr 8v0..................(Chambers) 50 
Foord (E.), Napoleon’s Russian Campaign of 1812, 8vo ...(Hutchinson) net 160 
Forrest (Sir G.), The Life of Lord Roberts, 80 ................0-+. (Cassell) net 160 
Fox (E. M.), First Line in Nursing, cr 8vo ....... Scientific Press) net 26 
Fraser (E.), Napoleon the Gaoler, Cr 8V0...........s:cceseeeeeeeensees (Methuen) net 50 





Gehrts (M.), A Camera Actress in the Wilds of Togoland, 8vo 

Camb. Univ. Press) net 126 
Gibson (C. R.), The Great Ball on which We Live, cr 8vo..............(Seeley) 34 
Gibson (W. W.), Borderlands, cr 8V0.............cc-cesessseresvee (E. Mathews) net 26 
Gibson (W. ay Thoroughfares, Cr 8VO.............00-seeeeeeeeee (E. Mathews) net 26 
Gillespie (F. C.), Worked Exercises in Elementary Geometry, cr 8vo 
(H. Milford) net 3% 
Gray (W. F.), The Poets Laureate of England, 8vo ............ (I. Pitman) net 74 
Grundy (M. B.-), Candytuft—I mean Veronica, cr 8vo ......... (Hutchinson) 60 
Grunwald (J.), The Raw Materials for the Enamel Industry and their 





Chemical Technology, Svo seseeeeeeees(Ce Griffin) net 86 
Gunn (W.), The Gospel in Futana, cr 8V0 ...........+... (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Hammond (H.), Doughty Deeds, Cr 8V0.........0.ccccsssrceerereeeesenenees (Partridge) 26 


(Chapman & Hall) 60 


Keith (K.), The Great Release, cr 8vo ... 
.---(Longmans) net 7/6 


Kennedy (8.), The Pan-angles, 8vo......... 














Hine (M.), ‘Lhe Man with the Double Heart, cr 8V0 ..........00see0e00000 (Lane) 60 
Hyrst Oe W. G.), Stories of Polar Ad , cr 8vo ...(Seeley) 28 
Kyne (P. B.), The Three Godfathers, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 26 
Laine (C. D.), —— a Destiny, cr 8vo (Stockwell) 60 
Lynn (E.), Edric the Outlaw, Cr 8V0 .............cseseseesessecenseerenees (Chambers) 590 

cConnell (F. J.), Personal Christianity, cr 80 ..........000-000++ (Revell) net 36 
Marsh (R.), Molly’s Husband, cr 8vo ......... (Cassell) 60 
Masefield (J.), Philip the King, and other Poems, cr 8vo (Heinemann) net 5/6 
Maycock (F. W. O.), Invasion of France, 1814, cr 8vo ........+ (G. Allen) net 59 





Meade (L. T.), A Girl of High Adventure, cr 8vo (Chambers) 69 
Meade (L, T.), The Queen of Joy, cr 8vo (Chambers) 5) 
Moore (D.), Under the Wolf's Fell, cr 8¥0...............ssssseseereeeeneres (Partridge) 26 
Mu (E. R.), Froebel asa Pioneer in Modern Psychology (G. Philip) net 3% 
Mursell (W.A.), B mage in Bookland, cr 8vo............ (Gay & Hancock) net 36 
Newbolt (H.), The Book of the Blue Sea, or BVO .......seseeee: Longmans) net 58 
Nicholson (J. S.), Life and Genius of ...(Macmillan) net 3” 
ing, cr 8vo . K. Lewis) net 50 





Meade (L. tr) A Band of Mirth, cr 8vo. (Chambers) 36 





Ariosto, cr 8vo 
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Outcault (R. F.), Buster Brown at Home, oblong folio...... (Cham veon Ce 36 
Oxenham iE. J.), Girls of the Hamlet Club, cr 8V0 .........s000000 (Chambers) 36 
Paget (S.), Pasteur, and after Pasteur, Cr 8V0.........c00.s:01eeee0-+* (Black) net * 


Parker (1. and N.), The A’s and the K's, oblong folio ...... (Chambers) net 
Pennell (T. L.), A Hero of the Afghan Frontier: T. L. Pennell ...(Seeley) 4 
Phillips (G. P. A.), On Active Service, 12m0_ ............++++ (Heinemann) net 2 
Piper (C. V.), Forage Plants and their Culture, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net ie 
Pritchard (E.), The Infant Nutrition and Management......(E. Arnold) net 60 
Problems of Social Assimilation, 4to........ ..(Camb. Univ. Press) net * 
ueux (Wm. Le), The White Lie, cr 8V0 .......ccccseeeseeeeeseeees Ward & Lock) +4 
d (J.), Berkeley and Percival, 8V0 ...............++ (Camb. Univ. Press) net 30 
Robinson (Sarah), “‘ My Book’’: a Personal Narrative, 4to (Partridge) net 
Rose (E. W.), Cathedrals and Cloisters of Northern France, 2 vols., 8v0 210 











—, — 08 
Rosenhain (W.), Metall DID nccescsscenesctnencsnnscssscnssstennced (Constable) ne 
Rowlands rw eR Her Husband, SE icisdeveinvanessenniiiate (Chatto & Wisdes) $ 
Scott (J. R.), The Duke of Oblivion, cr 8vo ............-. cocenseveened ( Lippincott) 
Scudder (H.), The Electrical Conductivity and Ionization Constants 128 
Organic Compounds, 8vo . (Constable) = ry 
Sedgwick A, D.), The Encounter, Cr 8V0.........00.ceeeeeeseneneeesces (E. Arno 4 4 
Seymour (J. P.), Doris Manners: a Tale, cr 8v0 ..........-+-+- (Stockwell) = ie 
Snelling (W. E.), Income-Tax and Super-Tax Practice, 8vo (I. Pitman) ne’ 36 
Swan (A. S.), Meg Hamilton, cr 8V0...........:eecesenees (Hodder & Stoughton) 26 
Tagore (R.), The Post Office, Cr BVO .........-..sssseerernneevernes Macmillan) a po 
Thomson (E. HD, The T ofa Troubadour, cr 8vo...(E, Mathews) = bs 
Wagstaff (C. J. 5 he School Electricity, cr 8vo...(Camb. Univ. Press) + 100 
Wardrop (A. E.), Modern Pig-Stic ~~ “Resi onReECERE (Macmillan) ne 38 


t 
Way of Transgressors (The), by L. 8. D., cr 8V0............00+++ (Stockwell) ne ’ 
Williamson C. N. and A. M.), A Soldier of the Legion, cr 8vo (Methuea) S 
Wolff (H.), Italiana, cr 8V0 ..........:.-sssessesreeeneses = I Aeon ao 
Wright (Sir A. E.), On Pharmaco-Therapy and Preventive {Constable} oot 48 
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LIBERTY-SILKS > 


FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


LIBERTY & 





PATTERNS POST FREE. 
CO., LTD., BEGENT STREET, LONDON, 





CAUTION. 


The Proprietors of Schweitzer’s “ Cocoa~- 
tina,” “Fairy Cocoa,” &c., beg to inform 
their clients that none of their products are 


manufactur 
a private E 


ed in Germany; that they are 
nglish Company, managed by a 


Board of English Directors; and that all 
shares are held by relatives and connections 
by marriage of the late sole proprietor, 
Captain Thomas Edward Symonds, R.N, 








DUTCH 
BULBS 


SALES EVERY DAY 


(Satrurpars Excrrtrep) 
At 11 o’clock at 


PROTHERCE & MORRIS’ 
Central Sale Rooms, 
67 & 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Commissions ExecuTep. CaTaLocurs Farr, 














—_— 


By Special 


Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE HOUSE 


DAMASK TABLE LINEN 
Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


WEDDING 
Empire Lin 
May we send you 


LINEN OUTFITS A SPECIALITY 
en Mesh—The ideal underwear for all, 
our Address— 


Price Lists and Samples? 20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND. 





ROYAL 
(ii25.) 


EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 


ACCI 


DENTS. MOTOR-CAR, 


PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY. 


FIDE 


ANNUITIES. 
LITY GUARANTEES. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


LIVE 


STOCK. THIRD PARTY. 





The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 





Proepectus and all information may be obtained on application 


to the Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office : 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 





ROYAL 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 





TOTAL FUNDS -  £19,618,135, 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 

LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 


HEAD f1 North John Strect, LIVERPOOL, 
OFFICES ? 24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 














PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,000. 


CLAIMS PAID 


ee £100,000,000. 


TO GET RID OF ACIDITY 


Acidity caused by undigested food is very injurious to the 
system, and gives rise to many unpleasant and sometimes 
alarming symptoms. A fancied weakness of the heart may 
be due simply to indigestion. 

Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made only by Savory and 
Moore, are a simple, harmless, yet most effective remedy for 
digestive troubles. They absorb and remove acidity, and give 
instant relief even in chronic cases of Heartburn, Flatulence, 
Dizziness, &c. Thousands of sufferers testify that they have 
derived the greatest benefit from their use even when all other 
remedies proved of no avail. 

TESTIMONY.—“I have much pleasure in stating that in my 
opinion the Absorbent Lozenges are an inestimable boon to 
anyone troubled with Acidity of the Stomach. The day I 
received your sample box I had a most virulent attack, but one 
lozenge removed the disagreeable symptoms in a few minutes, 
Such a remedy cannot be too widely known, and if this testimony 
of mine is of any use in that way, kindly make use of it.” 

Bowes 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d., of all Chemists, 
A FREE TRIAL BOX 
of Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges will be sent to all who write, enclosing 
1d, for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 
SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 





CLERGY AND THE WAR. 


Lord Kitchener considers that the clergy can 
render “an inestimable service” to the community 
by the guidance they give to the wives and dependents 
of our soldiers. This presupposes that the Church 
will be able to maintain the clergy at present serving 
in poor and populous parishes where the families of 
the soldiers are to be found in large numbers, It is 
important, therefore, that the public should realize 
that the maintenance of the assistant clergy in poor 
parishes depends upon altogether voluntary offerings 
to the extent of more than £100,000 a year, contri- 
buted through the Additional Curates Society, the 
Church Pastoral Aid Society, and various Diocesan 
Funds. The service which Lord Kitchener is hoping 
the clergy may render carries with it an urgent plea 
that the funds which provide the maintenance of 
these clergy should not be allowed to flag in this time 
of general anxiety and pressure. 


ADDITIONAL CURATES SOCIETY, 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster, London, 8.W. 











———_—~ —_=— ——————————————— 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


YMM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Required, an EX. 
HEAD-MASTEBR or PROFESSOR to take charge of this Dual School 

of 150 pupils during the absence of the Head-Master on military duty. 

at the rate of £300 per annum, non-resident.—Apply wet a 191 


to 
Wildersmoor, Lymm, Cheshire. Hon. Clerk to the Governors. 
30th September, 1914. 


HE APPOINTMENT OF A PROFESSOR OF 
ENGLISH TO THE COLLEGE OF HIS HIGHNESS THE 
MAHARAJA OF TRAVANCORE AT TRIVANDRUM, 


A PROFESSOR of ENGLISH is required for the Maharaja's College at 
Trivandrum, The appointment is not in the Indian Educational Service. 
Candidates should be University graduates in honours and not more than 
80 years of age. Special knowledge of English and Philology is an essential 
malification, and some experience of teachi ese bjects is rable, 
ience of the residential system in force in English Schools or Univer- 
sities is also desirable. The selected candidate should be pre to take 
part im athletics and encourage outdoor games emens the students, 
The salary offered is Bs.400 a month, rising by ann increments of Re.50 a 
month to Es.750a month, An allowance of Rs.) a month as house rent will 














be made, and it is possible that some initial i of emol te might be 
made in the case of a ially well qualitied man. 
Candidates who to be considered for this post should submit their 


applications as soon as possible in covers marked “C.A.” to the SECRETARY, 
Board of Education, itehall, London, 8.W. SCOTTISH CANDIDAT 
should apply to the SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, White 
hall, London, 8.W. 


HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 
The PROFESSOR of GERMAN being at present absent, a substitute is 
required.—Applications should be made immediately to the SECRETARY 
of the University, from whom information as to remuneration, &., may be 
obtained, J. M, FINNEGAN, 
Secretary. 


ORTH RIDING OF YORKSHIRE COUNTY 

COUNCIL EDUCATION COMMITTEE.—THE COUNTY SCHOOL 
WHITBY.—WANTED, immediately, an ASSISTANT-MASTER well ualified 
for general Form work, especially thematics (including Comanenetal Arith- 
metic) and English subjects. Some Musical training and ability to teach Class 
Singing would be a strong recommendation. Candidates should hold a good 
Degree, with evidence of training or experience in Secondary Education, and 
must be prepared to take an active part inGames. Salary £120 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £190, subject to satisfactory service— 
Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, should be sent before 
13th October, 1914, to R. W. WHITE, Solicitor, Whitby. 


ELPHINS CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
e DARLEY DALE, DERBYSHIRE. — WANTED, January, 1915, 
MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS, to teach Mathematics up to Scholarship 
standard. Degree and Training essential. Experience desirable. Commencing 
salary £75 (residentia!).—Applicatious should be sent in at onco to the HEAD- 














MISTRESS, 
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OUNT Y O F LONDON. 
The London County Council invites peptone for the following positions 
i dary Schools :— 


tin Ji , 1915, in Secondary 
ae “THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, BERMONDSEY. 
A fully qualified GYMNASTIC and GAMES MISTRESS, Salary £130 a 
year fixed, 


year, according to previous ex ence, rising to £300 a year by annual incre- 
ments of £10. ‘Cantlidates must, as a rule, have passed a : 
a Degree held by a recognized University, although this qualification may be 
relaxed provided a candidate is otherwise specially qualified. 
Applications must be on forms to be obtain with particulars of the 
ap ae sending a ay addressed foolscap envelope to the 
bu CATIO OFFICER. London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Friday, 
16th October, 1914 Every communication must be marked “‘ H. 4,” on the 
envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify for appointment, 
No candidate who is a relative of a member of the hdviesey Sub-Committee 


of a school is eligible for appointment, LAURENCE GO 

Clerk of the London County Council, 
_ Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
fj S4eCRA MUNICIPAL 


PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
‘TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS are uired for this School. 

Candidates should be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, graduates of Oxford 
or Cambridge University and experience of class-teaching generally, 
since the work of the School covers the uirements of the Cambridge Local 
Egamination, Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 

Salary, Taels 250 per mensem without allowances, except posteietion te 

or 





COUNCIL. 





ar, 
OUTH AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE, 


n view of the expected opening of this College in the beginni 

Executive Board invite applications for appoint t on ite clall anneal the 
According to the Constitution of the College, “‘ While no special reli sed. 

tests may be applied, all members of the staff shall be professing Christine 

and of La eee 

xt _— de. paths Oa teaching qualifications and e*perience, 

c) position o! Salary to commence with 

£350 annum with free house, — thea 
A SCIENCE or a LANGUAGE HONOURS GRADUATE, who would act 

as WARDEN of the COLLEGE HOSTEL in addition to hig educations) 

duties. Salary to commence with not less than £300 per annum with free 


house, 
An HONOURS GRADUATE with syoctel HISTORY and LITE 
qualifications. | to commence with not less than £250 per — 
1D ETHONT SBURPEAEY. South ithe Cale Bay 
to . yu! ican Native Co! 
Board, Lovedale, South Africa." Executive 
Lovedale, 24th August, 1914, 


ERCHISTON CASTLE SOHOOL, EDINBURGH 


The Directors of Merchiston Castle School invite applications for the post 
of ee. vacant owing to the appointment of Mr. George Smith 
to ch College. 

Applications, with eight copies of not more than four testimonials and four 
references, should be sent to the Secretary, R. D. RAINIE, C.A,, 6 Darnaway 
Street, Edinburgh, before October 17th. 

The Secretary will supply additional information and forms of application te 


pws 














OYS’ MIDDLE SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON 
REQUIRED, in January, 1915, a HEAD-MASTER for the above-named 
Secondary School, which is conducted under the Regulations of the Board of 








the Superannuation Fund and free medical attention under ag 
three years with increase if the ag tis d. The value of the Tael 
at present rate of exchange is about 2s. 4d., but is liable to fluctuation. 
First-class passage is provided and half pay during voyage. 
Further particulars of these appointments may be obtained of the Council’s 
Agents, to whom all applications should be sent at once. 





68 Fenchurch Street, JOHN POOE & CO., 
London, E.C. Agents for the Shanghai Municipal Council. 
October, 1914, 





PPOINTMENT OF A MISTRESS OF METHOD 
IN THE GOVEENMENT TRAINING COLLEGE, COLOMBO, 


The Secretary of State of the Colonies requires a MISTRESS OF METHOD 
for the Government Training College, Colombo. 

It is desirable that candidates should be uates of a British Universit 
and trained teachers with a record of sev: years’ successful work. E - 
ence in the training of teachers will be considered a valuable qualification. 
They should be between 23 and 35 years of age. 

by annual increments he 4 





The salary attached to the post is £250, 
to £350 a year. Free quarters are not provided, but a house allowance is 
of 7¢ per cent, of the salary. Half salary will be paid from the date of embarka- 
tion in this country and full salary from the date of arrival in the Colony. 
The engagement be in the first instance for a period of three years. 
Candidates who wish to be considered for this should submit their 
applications in covers marked “‘ C, A.” to “The SECRETARY, Board of Educa- 
tion, Whitehall, London, 8.W.”” SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should apply te 
“ The SECRETARY, Scotch Education De: ment, Whitehall, London, “a 
The selected candidate will be req take up her post in Ceylon on the 
Ast January, 1915, 


PPOINTMENT OF AN ART MASTER AND 
INSTRUCTOR OF MANUAL TRAINING AT THE GOVERNMENT 
TRAINING COLLEGE, COLOMBO, CEYLON. 


The Secretary of State for the Colonies requires an ART MASTER and 
INSTRUCTOR of MANUAL TRAINING for the Government Training 
College at Colombo. 

Candidates, who should be unmarried, should hold such qualifications as an 
Art Master's Certificate and the City and Guilds’ Manual Training First-Class 
Certificate, or equivalent certificates. They should have experience, if possib! 
of ordinary teaching in addition to four years’ experience in teaching art an 
manual training subjects, and should be able to lecture on the teaching of 
these subjects. 

The salary attached to the position is £300, rising by annual increments of 
#25 to £409 a year. No quarters are rovided, ut a house allowance of 
7¢ per cent. of the salary is made. will be paid from the date 
of embarkation in this country, and full + — 4 from the date of arrival in the 
a The engagement will be, in the first instance, for a period of three 

years, 

The selected candidate will be required to train teachers in art and manual 
instruction, and also to teach these subjects in the School attached to the 
Training College. 

Candidates who wish to be considered for this post should submit their 
ep lications in covers marked “C, A.” to “The SECRETARY, Board of 
Education, Whitehall, London, 8.W.” SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should 
apply to aan SECRETARY, Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, 
London, 8.W.” 

The selected candidate will be required to take up his post in Ceylon on the 
ist January, 


UU VERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
(A constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER IN 

Applications and testimonials should be received not later we October 14th 


by the wndeselgned, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
September 4th, 1914, JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A, 


| 1 heeiemenaenaiad COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 














TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


’ Immediate applications are invited for the post of temporary ASSISTANT 
LECTURER (during absence of member of staff on military service); quali- 
fications: (1) Natural Science, with special reference to Nature Study and 
Hysgiene ; (2) Drawing. The post is open to women. Salary at the rate of 
£140 per annum. JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Secretary and Registrar. 





Salary £300 p.a., advancing to a maximum of £350. Applications 
must be sent in by October 16th.—For application forms and other particulars 
apply to E. S. PERKIN, Director of the Foundation, Tiverton, Devon, 


NGINEERING PUPIL.— Vacancy will occur shortl 
for premium Pupil in Works and Office of a Member of the I 
tution of Civil Engineers. Age under 18, Preferably from Public School, 
Good education essential.—Box No, 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 











LECTURES, &c. 


T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(founded 1876). TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature (Special Subject for 1914-15, 
“ Architecture’’), Essay Class (Subject for 1914-15, “* ——— Poetry”), 
History, Le Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. The Classes, under 
the directi an h 'y Committee of Ladies, are conducted 





° 
Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who work in direct communt 
cation with Students. tion for Examinations. Fees from 12s. per term, 
—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh, 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COUBSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facal 
ties: — ARTS inet Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICIN 
LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, 
Mining). 

The® ion 1914-15 October 7th, 1914, 

ntrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 


E 
PBOSPECTUSES, giving full information, may be obtained free, from 
— W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


REGENTS PARK, N.W. 
PRINCIPAL: Miss M. J, TUKE, M.A. 
FOR RESIDENT AND DAY STUDENTS, 

















MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, OCTOBER &ru. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHEKS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by be 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, : 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
‘eachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s, are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 


ds CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGES FOR 
WOMEN + —— |. ~ the Board of Education as 
Training College for cooneny Teachers. Principals Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A, (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional traming for secon 
teachers. The Course includes sy for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
te (Theo -_ pn Fgh the pacers, a of the Lo 
niversity. mple opportun ven for oti teaching 
Lengueann, Mathematics, and other eu ects in schools in Cambridge. Students 











are admitted in Jan and in September. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas.— 
Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarshine, bursaries, and loam 
fund may be obtained lication to the PRINCIPAL, Training Collegy, 





on app 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 


S= EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Kindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. 
C. G. Montefiore ; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


M ISS DREWRY we resume her CLASSES a HOME 
d other Less lish Language iterature towards 
middle of October.143 King Henry's Road, South Hampstead, London, N.W, 











SLE OF WIGHT COUNTY COUNCIL.—COUNTY 
SECONDARY SCHOOL (for Boys and Girls), SANDOWN,L.W. 200 
Scholars.—HEAD-MASTER WANTED. £280 per annum, increasing 


to £320 by annual increments of £10, Candidates must be well qualified in 
Secon School work, and must be not less than 30 nor more than 45 years 
of age. Canvassing will disqualify. Application Forms may be obtained by 
forwarding stamped addressed envelope to the undersigned. Applications 
a go Yon wy a ball Dope ne by the undersigned not 
ater than the? ins! ¥ ‘ON, Clerk, County Council Offi 

Newport, LW. 1st October, 1914 F 4 —— 





M\HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 ycars of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residenos 
VERY LAEGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


A FULLY QUALIFIED LADY who is training 4 few 

elder girls in all branches of Domestic Science would be glad to rk 
two more, and would accept very moderate fees.—Full particulars from ’ 
c/o J. and J, PATON, 143 Cannou Street, London. 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

B jis over 15 years of age. To prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 

pup) ), dc. Large modern house, within 2CO yards of Sea. Each pupil 
een edrcom.— Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 

YHERINGHAM.—MR. R. K. WEATHERELL, B.A., 

; »UPILS r 14 years of age, to prepare for Universities, 

S recsives FO. "Ete qupervision of work cul quae. Best references. 


London Matric., &c. and rence’ 
| GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
. = Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
‘ including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 

B 3, Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Béscation. itted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gledstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 























a . ; . ‘ . 

0 GIRLS seeking a Heaithful and Attractive Calling.— 
T ANSTEY. COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and HYGIENE, 
€HESTER ROAD, near BIRMINGHAM, offers a full Professional Training 

Swedish, Educational, and Medical mnastics, Dancing, Swimming, 
Games, Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Health Students also received. Special treat- 
pent for Curvatures, Anemia, &c. Good Posts obtained after Training. 
nes, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 


E BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
azo trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Sebools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and inc] udes Educational 
aad Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anetomy, Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


Se ee SE “sy . * . 
ARIS HOME SCHOOL in HAMPSTEAD.—First rate 
P FRENCH TEACHERS and PROFESSORS: only French spoken, 
situation near the Heath. Term began October 2nd.—Mlle. 
BePULSON, Rossmore, Fawley Road, West Hampstead. 
\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; foxten Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmin gb 


gt FELIX SOHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Mias LUCY SILCOX, 
Autumn Term began September 23rd and ends December 22nd. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Princi : Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 

— -rate Modern Education, Premises specially built fora ool, 

-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 

ac. Autumn Term began Tuesday, Sept. 22nd. Next vacancies in Jan. 1915. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. blin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for ad 1 Examinations and for the Universities if requi 

Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 


For Prospectus apply to the Hend- Mistresses { iio MOLYNEUX, M.A. 
Good modern education combined with country life. New buildings in 





























OtURGCn EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


3% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
dy _— (Telephone: Victoria 3319,) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 
Head-Mistress, Miss A. Gramorn Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Mies M. V. Hm, M.A, 
‘ Board and Tuition, £60 a year, 
4 limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
Segecate premises. Fees £0. = 
he Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periods of girls unable to return to Continental schools. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Mies C, I. Dopr, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCanm 
_ (Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


T U DOR oe oe 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, London, 
Founded 1850. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

S78 EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughtersonly. Eutirecharge of Chil- 
dren with ag meee Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For Illus, Prospectus, apply Principals, Miss Young and Mies Wiltshier, 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. IJrincipals: ihe Misses SALES, 3 ie 
WALLASEY, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool, Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 
children whose parents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply tothe SECRETARY 
atthe School. Telephone: 881 Liscard. 


AMILTON 
Principals: Miss GOLDIE and Miss FERGUSON, B.A. Lond. — 4 
A.R.C.M.—Boarding School for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thoroug 
education on modern lines. Special advantages with r to modern 
. Resident German (Hanover) and French (Paris) teachers. Entire 
charge taken of Colonial pupils during holidays, Bracing climate. Special 
attention paid to health and deportment. Autumn Term began on Tuesday, 
September 22nd. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction, Botany by 
B.Se. In 1914 R.H.S, Exam, two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medalliste, 
Beokeeping, Marketing, Fruit -preserving.—F or prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

. Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated, Bracing Sea 
. Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 



































grounds of I2acres. Healthy situation in high p 
La esees SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER %&th. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott, 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough genera) education, with great attention to health, 
hider girls may ialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Lanqnee. New 
Domestic Science ch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


VHURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 


Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 
desired. Entire charge of pupts Eom abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


HGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal, 
AUTUMN TERM closes December 23rd. 


pin CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 


Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arran; for if required. 
on grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 
guineas a year. 
EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, LD.— 
Chairman of Council: Rt. Hon. LORD LEIGH. Head-Mistress: Miss 
= VEDAY (Classical Tripos, Newnham Coll Cambridge). Two Boarding 
ouses in the highest part of the town—Senior House, ‘* Northcourt,” forgirls 
over 13 and Domestic Science Students; Junior House, “ Arnold . for 
under 13. Both Houses have ens with tennis courts. Playing 

six acres.—Full particulars from E. FIELD, Leamington, Secretary. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fess moderate ; 
and liberal diet; heulthy locality; es, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
.—F tus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 

tien, ¥, of work are high. Modern Languages, Literature, and Musicspeciali- 
ery careful attention given to health and to the development of character, 
Senior and pn he Special oivante 8 for abvences work. a igeeltens 
results, garden and field for games. erences kin 

Ben to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 5.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, 
































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 

Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 

formation, apply to the Head-Master, the Rev, F. pz W. LUSHINGTON, 
M.A., or te the BURSAR. 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 


Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908, 
Associated with the University of Bristol, 1910, 
Patrox—H.M. KING GEORGE V, 
Cuainmax—LORD MORETON, 
Vice-Cuainmas—EARL BATHURST, C.M.G. 
Parcirat—PROF. J. B. AINSWORTHWAVIS, M.A. 
For Land Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending 
Colonists, &c. 
Chief subjects: Agriculture (College Holding 50 acres, College Farm 500 
acres, Dairy, Soules. Forestry (Ear) Bathurst's Woods of 3,000 acres, Forest 
Garden of 19 acres); Estate Management ; Special Colonial Course of one Sse 
Special Year’s Course for older Students (Retired Army and Navy Officers 
and members of Civil Service, &c.), Cirencester, 2 to 2} hours from 


Paddington. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 6rua, 
For details apply to Principal. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 


HYTHE.—General education combined with thorough training in 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and all subjects essential for ~~ , Land 
Agency, and the Colonies. Special care backward or delicate boys. Healthy 
life.—Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A, Cantab. 


NVAL, EM. 











HASLEMERE, SURREY, 
The Rev. T. M. BROMLEY and A. L. GASKIN, Esq., receive 
pupils for the Army, Universities and other Examinations. Many 
successes during the last fifteen years. Army candidates received at 
reduced termsduringthe War, 
. (assisted by experienced 

15 to 19, with a sound General 


R. W. A. FULLER, M. 
University Staff), provides pupils, 
cducation, and vapesen” them fer Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other 
University Examinations, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, ke. : 
Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
uash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Healthy life in country 
ten miles distant from nearest town. 
Prospectus, List of Suecesses, &c., sent on application. 
Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 


TT, EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy situation, High ground, overlooking City, 
Twenty acres of playing fields. Separate Junior School, 

tion for Universities, Arm 





» C.M.S,, and many others,—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 





, &e. 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. f. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 
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nee Se 4 8 © H O O Lk. 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham School, York. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Term began on Thursday, 17th Sept., 1914, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION, November 10th, llth, 12th, 1914. TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £50 to £25 per annuum, Three 
ry bone tees grauts for sons of clergymen. For particulars apply 


to THE B 
Peomeakovs SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 

Head-Master, R. G, Routh, M.A, 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 

For Prospectus apply HEAD-MAS'I'ER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


Li way oe SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 
J C,H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each a 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An Entrance 

Scholarship Examination for Boys under 14 on December 11th, 1914, 

will be held on December Ist, 2nd, and 3rd.—For particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


J ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DWKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
ILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, $ 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sous of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


KI ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 

Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

= pa ay nen. — yy ~ Sy suitable education for 

s subject to Epi . Terms eekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. RAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 

OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 

Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required. Full iculars 

with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 

Molton Street, London, W. 






































FOREIGN. 


() B4seay D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T, H. REEVE, 





SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSEg, 
Messrs. GALBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVEENESSES in Private 
oo t ill be forwarded hi 
rospectuses w: gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION for GIRLS in ENGLAND 
Several Principals of Continental Schools for Girls are arranging te 
carry them on in this country temporarily, exactly on the usval lines, Parents 
desiring special Continental Educational Facilities for their Daughters can, og 
iving particulars of their requirements, fees, &c., have further iuformat} 
ITHOUT CHARGE, from ~ 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
Educational Agents, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Srecegtems, Henad-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
x a _" Yelsh Count Lee y Acportatien, 

1e Agercy bas been establish or the purpose of enabling Teach 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have t enciensten 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 

a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Pr tuses and 

full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free .¢ charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus. 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Triform, London,” ‘Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 




















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS. Under the direction of MISS KATE EMIL BEHNKE, 

Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Packs, M 
Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, Sleeping in Air 
Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. partment 
for Delicate Children.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials, 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made, ief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years. 





M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet. (2) GIKLS’ SCHOOL, under the same 
management as the above. Young peeple received during holidays. 


EX, SWITZERLAND.—School for Girls. Excellent 
French taught. Splendidair. Salt,sea-water baths. Centre for winter- 
sports and excursions. Modern comforts, Large garden with ificent 
view. Board £72 per aunum.—Apply MLLE. AUSSET, Bex. Scotchwoman 
(M.A. Hons.) ready to accompany pupils in November. 


E §S MARRONNOIER S. 
388 RUE DE L’YVETTE, PARIS, 

Mesdames CORNUEL et BARBIER, empéchées par les circonstances 
actuelies de rouvrir leur école & Paris ce trimestre, font savoir a leurs éléves 
qu’'elles se sont établies & Londres. 

Enseignement du Frangais Langue, diction, littérature, dessin, musique, 
Pension, Cours pour externes, 

116 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. 


A REV. M.SUPERIEURE du COUVENT FRANCAIS, 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea (Suffolk) se CHARGE d’un certain NOMBRE des 
REFUGIEES BELGES ou FRANCAISES que les parents désirent placer 
daus une école Frangaise. Un comité de personnes honorable et généreuses 
poares aux frais d'un comfortable logement et des l’entretien placées sous 
e contréle de la Supérieure, Les familles qui voudront bien lui confier leurs 
enfants peuvent étre assurées que des soins tout maternels leur seront donnés, 
l'éducation des jeunes filles étant le but essentiel des Ursulines. 

















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematio coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent Ttectnstions given. "tele hone or write, THE 
T GLE.SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


fFVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and commas return guaranteed. Highest testimoniala 











NORA DIC IN, 257 Wanstead Park Koad, Ilford, Essex. 








SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS AN D TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and 1 UTORS in this country, will be 


pleased to aid uts in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments. 


PARENTS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in Mob 
LANGUAGES, including those of Cewtinental Schools established temporarily 


in England. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 
given. ‘Phone, write, or J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 
Cannon Street, London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


TQ, DUCATION. — Reliable advice concerning SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES can be obtained, free of 
charge, from Messrs. 





TRUMAN & KN IGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, 158-162 Oxford 
Street, London, W, 





Ky PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Tepilopey. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GBISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon 4 ; 
he EQUITALLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1885, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


| et gy as to Wills, Pedigrees, Lawsuits, Registers 
of Birth, Marriage, Death, &c., of any date.—-GEORGE SHERWOOD, 
227 Straud (by Temple Bar), London. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 license? Inns, Ask for Eeyort, take £1 shares. Five per ceut. 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


THEENIC UNDERWEAR is soft and fleecy and gives 

_ lasting wear, It is pure Wool, yet guaranteed unshrinkable. A far 
greater choice of texture and sizes is offered than in shops.—Write for 
patterns direct to Dept. 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques. Supplied to the Royal Housebold. 
Annihilates Beetles. Harmless to pets. Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., _ 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 




















APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memorit), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parzon: H.M. Tur Kise. 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishfal to = 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary or 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving a2 
undiminished life interest on their capital. ‘ 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are n 
Treasurer: THE EaRL or Hanzowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamiitos. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD— 
The orphans of persons once in prosperity are clothed, maintained a 
educated from the earliest age until 15 years old. War, the 
With a view to assist. in alleviating the distress caused b the War, 
Committee offer to receive without ee ys — (eligible by the rules) 
ho have lost their fathers (Commission: cers). 
“THE COMMITTEE APPEAL VERY EARNESTLY FOR FUNDS, the 
neod of which in times like the present is apt to be overlooked. 
RESULTS OF OXFORD LOCA — + nana 1914. 
Two Girls passed the Senior Examivation with honours. A 
Twenty-Eig ht by = er with honours} ane Gos unter os rg 
i i ) passed the iminary a * 
ee ae ee Commr. HARRY C. MARTIN, &.N, Sec. and Supt 


Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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science is essential to ister, whether the struggle be in 
Koad or in . — mae Orzanization Kok key = 

ing Ink, 
mi = Sorts epinds om ey, ideals Lord Haldone, 


Higher education trains the power of thinking 
clearly and strengthens character by giving it an 


enigntoned aim. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Chancellor: THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, GC.V.O. 
ice-Chancellor: M. E. SADLER, CR. LL.D, Litt.D. 
yen Vice Chanealler Professor W. H. BRAGG, M.A., D.Sc.,F.R.S. 


Profesor DE BURGH BIRCH, 
Das J phe Fecsty } CB, MD. CM, FRSE. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE SOCIAL ORGANIZA- 
anp LITERATURE TION ann PUBLIC 
SERVICE 
GLASS MATHEMATICS 
ANCIENT anv MODERN 
ISTORY PHYSICS 
H AN CHEMISTRY 
FRENCH ann GERM ZOOLOGY 
EDUCATION BOTANY 
ECONOMICS anp GEOLOGY 
COMMERCE MEDICINE 
LAW AGRICULTURE 


ENGINEERING 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 

TINCTORIAL CHEMISTRY AND DYEING 
LEATHER INDUSTRIES 

COAL GAS AND FUEL INDUSTRIES 
MINING AND METALLURGY 


All Degrees open to Men and Women. Halls of Residence for 
Men and Woren. Officers’ Training Corps. 
Inclusive Annual Composition Fees : 

Arts, £19 11.0; Science, £27 110; Technology, £31 11 0. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER Sth, 1914. 
Prospectuses on application te he, SECRETARY, The University, 

ls. 











The Care of the Sick. 


A practical gift to HOSPITALS and NURSING 
HOMES, or wherever our Wounded and Invalid 
Soldiers and Sailors may be cared for, is a supply of 





Although the demand is great and the difficulties of 
production have increased, the Manufacturers have 
decided to make 


No advance in Price. 


Composition. 


The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a scientific combination of pure, rich, full- 
cream milk and whole wheat, both ingredients being partially predige sted 
during the process of manufacture. It provides a complete nourish- 
ment in a concentrated form, and can be taken and assimilated 
when other forms of food cannot be retained or fail to nourish. 


Advantages. 
Most invalids’ foods require cow’s milk to be used in 
their preparation; this involves much time and careful 
mixing to avoid the possibility of the presence of burnt 
milk or lumpiness—common characteristics of foods so 
prepared. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet does not require cow's 
milk to be added. By the simple addition of boiling water 
a complete food is produced that is smooth to the 
palate and pleasant to the taste. The ‘Allenburys’ Diet 
can be taken for prolonged periods without any distaste 
arising. These distinct advantages are of immense service 
in the work of a busy hospital or understaffed sick-room. 


p@y- Made immediately by adding boiling water only. 
In Sealed tins, 1/6, 3/- and 6/- of all Chemists, 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard Street, E.C, 


Establiched 1715. 











—— 





‘ARETHUSA’ JACK 


1580 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy. 
6,300 have entered the Merchant Service, 
1,900 Children now being maintained, 
21,000 Boys and Girls have been rescued and trained 
for useful service, Such is the record of 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 
and the ‘Arethusa’ and ‘Chichester’ Training Ships, 
Patrons: T.M. The KING and QUEEN 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 

10 Homes and two Ships for Boys and Girls from 

all parts of the Kingdom, 
Please send donation * Joint Secretarie: 
BRISTOW WAL LEN and 
HENRY G, COPELAND, 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
APPEALS for HELP 
NATIONAL RELIEF FUND. 
THE PRINCE TO THE PEOPLE. 


Buckingham Palace. 
“At such a moment we all stand by one another, 


and it is to the heart of the British people that I 
confidently make this earnest appeal.” 


EDWARD P. 
Subscriptions must be addressed to— 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Buckingham Palace, 
London. 





Au letters may be sent post Sree, 


= = —E eee, 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s, 9d, 








May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent. 


Or at the Office, 
i WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 














PLAYER'S ~ 
Navy Mixture 


Out of the sweetest and ripest leaves of the 
tobacco plant “pipe perfect” Player's Navy 
Mixture is made. 


Player's Navy Mixture fs everything that a 
tobacco can be. 


It fs cool and even burning, with a bouquet 
as distinct and delicate as that of some rare 
vintage wine. 


Then fill your pipe with this best of Mixtures and 
know all the joy that a perfect tobacco can bring. 


IN THREE STRENGTHS: 
Mild 5° ° Medium 5” 8: 
White Label 43°2 


-Perfect"= 
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CLERGY 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NO ACENTS. 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 


MUTUAL 


1829. 
NO COMMISSION. 





By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the 


UNIVERSITIES and 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


as well as the 
CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 
are admissible to 
ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, 
including the right to share in BONUSES, 





“ Without-Profit” Policies, open to the General Public, at 
exceptionally low rates. 





Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 





MEDOC, 


VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Desen, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 

of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it ‘will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantlyincreas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Doren Pottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 
Daidtoany Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 


Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 





R. ANDERSON & OCO., 


ING AGENTS (Established Wk. 


VERTIS 
rs KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. 
est ible 


Insert Advertisements at the low 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Pu’ 
Tanufacturers, &., on application. 








THE 





Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; 


Tus InrTeRNATIONAL News Company, 
83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano, Corner 5th 
Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D.C.; Tus Susscrietion News Company, 
47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
GALIGNANI'S 
Lisrary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus 
Harotp A, Witson Company, Lrp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; Wu. 
Dawson AND Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 


Building, Chicago, U.S.A. ; 


St. Catherine Street, Montreal, Canada; 


Tuer ANnGcio-AmERIcAN BooxsEeLiine Depot, 
Port Said; and Wm. Dawson anp Sons, 


Cape Town. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
i WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


“ SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
scriptions received by, THs Otp CorNnEB 
Booxstorms (Incorporated), 27 and 29 





THE EAST & THE WEST. 


A UARTERLY REVIEW FOR TH 
STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROSLEMS. 
Von, 12, Octoser, 1914, No, 48, 
CONTENTS. 

The Angtican Bishopric In Jerusalem ! 
its history and possibilities. 
By E. W. G. Mastermay, M.D., F.B.C.S. 
The South African ‘Church and the 
Church at home, 
By Bisnor Grssox. 
The Failure of Christian Missi in 
China. By the Rev. Anruur E. Moutr. 
Race within the Church. By C. F. Anprews, 
The study of the history of Missions. 
By the Rev. G. Currie Maarris, B.D. 
The native pastorate and . arageney 
in Uganda. By the Rev. J. Ro 
Black and White in the Church. 
By Arcupgacow Farqunar (Rio Pongo Mission). 
The Plain Man and foroign Missions. 
By the Rev. J. H. Horssureu. 
Editorial: 
Introductions to our readers—Has Christianity 
failed in times of War?—The War in China— 
India and the war—Albert Schweitzer as a 
missionary—On behalf of German Missions— 
Missions overseas — Student volunteer move- 
ment—The Plain Man and foreign missions, 
Reviews: 
The South African ons by Markham.—The 
Murphy.—The cradle 





—— 
*** Blackwood’s” is an L in little of the 
British BN yen mon — that its 
boundaries are world-wide; 5 it has been won 
and kept by the public-school pluck of 0 Our soldiers 
1 — ors; that in warfase, fitece: terature, and art it 
i rious history ; that its sons have ever ever been 
Janel rs and rtsmen, and that its politics have 


oy a tone ¢ of conservative 
as lackwood’s’ Ly 
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THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 
EARL OF CROMER, 
Szconp Sgrizs Just Pupwisnep. 
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Political and Literary Essays. 
Second Series. By the Right Hon. the EARL OF CROMER, 
O.M., G.C.B. 8voe, 10s. 6d. net. 
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PITMAN’S AUTUMN LIST. 


SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOKS 


A new well-arranged Series, supplying reliable information on the 
natural resources, climate, industrial development, finance, &c., of 
the various countries of South America. 

‘Tur Gone says: ‘The very excellent series . . . really useful books.” 


Each volume, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, about 18 Illus. and Maps. 
6s. net. 


NORTH BRAZIL, 
SOUTH BRAZIL, } By E.C. BULEY. 
COLOMBIA. By V. LEVINE. Introduction by B. Santry Cano. 
PERU. By E. CHARLES VIVIAN. 


Volumes in preparation on Argentina and Chile. 


THE POETS LAUREATE OF 
ENGLAN D. Their History and Their 


Odes. By W. FORBES GRAY. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


A concise, historical narrative which will instruct, interest and even amuse 
those desirous of making the acquaintance of the wearers of the laurel from 
Ben Jonson to Alfred Austin. An invaluable contribution to the History of 
English Literature, and especially Poetical Literature. 


FAMOUS REVIEWS. selected and Edited, 
with Introductory Notes, by RB. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This volume brings together the famous reviews of great books which them- 
selves have often been written by men of genius equal to that of the authors 
criticised. The “Edinburgh” dismi: of Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” 
Scott's generous ————- of Jane Austen, and Gladstone’s judgment on 
‘Tennyson aro examples of the many famous reviews in the volume, 
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FRANCE, GERMANY, RUSSIA, AUSTRIA- 
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THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 
AND_ ITS HIDDEN CAUSES. 3s; tin 


late EMILE OLLIVIER, of the Académie Frangaise. Trans- 
lated from the French, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by Groraz Burnuam Ives. Demy 8vo. Illus. 8s. 6d. net. 


This book is of enormous interest in the present great war, and it is only 
quite recently that it has been made accessible to English readers, 








A New Novel by the Author of “ Pierrot in Town.” 


ALMAIN. 
By HELEN ASHTON. 6s, 
A Study of Modern Artistic Life, and of a Man who sacrifices 
everything to his career. 

Tue Western Mart says: “Helen Ashton is at her best in ‘ Almain.’ 
Almain the Artist is quite an abnormal type—a genius even to sullenness and 
utter selfishness, But he is saved from himself, Every reader must admire 
the beautiful spirit of his wife and ultimate saviour. Lindsay Meredith isa 
delightful creation—probably Helen Ashton’s best—and it is her simple 
womanly virtues, everlasting patience, even to a breaking heart, which makes 
her so lovable,” 

Tue Scorsman: “ The story pleases by its quiet, healthy sentiment, by its 
skilful realistic study of everyday character, and by a certain graceful sym- 
pathy in the psychology of its chief female figure.’’ 

Tue Yor«surre Post: “ It is a really powerful novel,” 


A COMPANION WITH HYMNS 
ANCIENT AND MODERN.  cgeing 


Brooke’s “ Companion to Hymns A. & M.” bound with the 
Hymnal.) For the Clergy, Choirmasters and those interested 
in Hymnology. Cloth, 738 pp., GS. net; on India paper, 
leather gilt, gilt top, 9s. net. 


INCOME TAX AND SUPER-TAX 
PRACTICE. 


income Tax, Tables of Duty, &c. By W. E. 
SNELLING, of the Inland Revenue Department, Author of 
“Income Tax Law and Cases,” &c. Demy 8vo, 450 pp. 
10s. 6d. net. 
The aim of this book, which is in accordance with the Finance Act, 1914, is 
to provide a lucid and complete guide to the practice of Income Tax. 











Of All Bookseliers. Complete Autumn List post free on 
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London: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s New List 


THE CONCLUDING PART OF “THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION.” 

George the Third and Charles Fox, 
By the Right Hon. SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN 
Bart.,O.M. Vol. II. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Just published. 

*,* Vol. I. price 7s. 6d. nef. 








Text-Book on _ Wireless Telegraphy. 
By RUPERT STANLEY, B.A, M.LE.E., Professor of 
Physics and Electrical Engineering in the Municipal Tech. 
nical Institute, Belfast. With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 


Methods of Quantitative Organic 
Analysis. By P. C. R. KINGSCOTT, D.C, ARC; 
A.LC., B.Se. (Lond.), and R. 8. G. KNIGHT, D.C, A BCS, 
A.LC., B.Sc. (Lond.). 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 











Ontology, or the Theory of Being. ay 
INTRODUCTION TO GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By P. 
COFFEY, Ph.D. Louvain, Professor of Logic and Meta. 


physics, Maynooth College, Ireland. Medium 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 


The English Catholic Refugees on the 
Continent, 1558-1795. Vol. I. The English Coll 
and Convents in the Catholic Low Countries, 1558-1795. 
the Rev. PETER GUILDAY, Docteur as Sciences Morales o 
Historiques (Louvain). 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SECOND SERIES OF MR. LUND’S “A SOWER 
WENT FORTH.” 


A Sower Went Forth: SERMONS PREACHED 
IN THE CHAPEL OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, 
LIVERPOOL. By the Rev. T. W. M. LUND, M.A. Second 
Series. With 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. net, 


*,* First Series, 6s. net. 











Right of War: A SERMON. By the Rev. JAMES 
MARTINEAU, D.D. Crown 8vo. Paper cover. 2d. net, 
Reprinted from “National Duties, and other Sermons and 

Addresses.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 











HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. (opposite Prince's Hall, 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London. Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


LL LOVERS OF FINE LITERATURE are invited to 
send a postcard for a booklet of “ wonderful value” and an important 
list of the best current idealistic and recreative literature. 
ERSKINE MACDONALD, 
Malory House, Featherstone Buildings, W.C. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


OBVECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e thep and safety 
of the Country and the impire, and improve the moral and 
physicai condition of the peopie by bringing about the 
adoption ot Universal Military Training for Home Defenc® 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2s. 4, 224 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 2 0 | eee. ‘ 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon, Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature e 
Members ... ... s+ so «- 1 1 0] and Journal... ~— oF 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at halt 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


A MASTERPIECE OF INSIGHT. 


THE PRICE OF LOVE. sy arvoLp 
BENNETT, Author of “Clayhanger.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition in the Press. 
A book of brilliant and poignant power—ono of the few books 
that count. Imagination, insight, sympathy—all the arts of the 
geal novelist are here. 
“It isa story that will be remembered among the books of the 


moment.”—Daily News. 


A SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. 
By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON, Authors of “It Happened 
in Egypt.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The story of an Englishman who served in the French Foreign 

Legion, and therefore very appropriate for the present time. 


THE LETTER OF THE CONTRACT. 
By BASIL KING, Author of “The Inner Shrine.” Crown 
8yvo0, 6s. 


THE DOUBLE LIFE OF MR. 
ALFRED BURTON. By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of “ Master of Men.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

[Second Edition in the Press. 

“A ‘ripping’ story fantastically realistic. Mr. Oppenheim has 
written several good novels, but none other so excellent as this.” 
—Globe. 


THE GENTLEMAN ADVENTURER. 
By H. C. BAILEY, Author of “The Sea Captain.” Crown 
8yo, 6s. 


CASSANDRA BY MISTAKE. 3y mx. 


8. R. SCHOFIELD, Author of “I Don’t Know.” Crown 8vo, 


6s. [Oct. 8. 
PRINCE AND HERETIC. 3, 
MARJORIE BOWEN, Author of “I Will Maintain.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Oct. 8. 

This tells the moving and romantic story of William the Silent, 

and it is a book on which the authoress has lavished all her 
strength and ability. 


OLD ANDY. _s,y pororHea CoNnYERS, Author 
of “Sandy Married.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fourth Edition. 

“A delightful Irish romance, brimming over with sparkle and 
fun and wit.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“This is a beautiful story, with humour cantering merrily 
through its pages.” —Times. 

“The whole book is redolent of Miss Conyers and her inimitable 
and kindly take-off of the Irish folk.”—Morning Post. 

“The whole book is a joy.”—Obdserver. 


THE JAM QUEEN. | 3, nerra syrerr. 


Crown Svo, 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 


“Miss Syrett has never written a cleverer or more entertaining 
book.” —Stundard. 

“Clever and entertaining from first to last.”—Scotsman. 

“A delightful specific against the blues.”—Manchester Courier, 


JANE’S CAREER: A Story of Jamaica. 
By HERBERT G. DE LISSER. Crown vo, 6s. 
“The story is told with astonishing vividness and sympathy.” 
—Morning Post. 
“A distinctly humorous and realistically shown picture of 
s young Jamaican peasant girl.”—Evening Standard, 
“The novel is arresting, fresh, and entertaining.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 
BELLAMY. 


. By ELINOR MORDAUNT, Author of 
“Simpson.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition in the Press. 


“ Written with sympathy and understanding .. . a graphic study 
ef lower-class life.” —Globe. 4 





FICTION— continued. 
THE HAPPY RECRUIT. 3, w. rerr 


ae E, Author of “The Remington Sentence.” Crown 
vo, 6s. 

“The genial cockney author of this diverting novel has never 
written a dull or inhuman book, and never could, This is ono of 
his best.”—Globe. 

“A typical Pett Ridge production of the most sympathetic 
sort.” — Observer. 

“The story is in Mr. Pett Ridge’s best manner, and its matter 
is as interesting as all Mr. Pett Ridge’s work.”—Birmingham Post. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE SPLENDID AND RACY MEMOIRS OF A GREAT 
SAILOR, 


THE MEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL 
LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. With 22 Illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. Demy 8vo, 30s. net. Oct. 8. 

This book, by the most popular sailor of the day, will be a 
revelation of adventure and inspiration for the future. 


MEMORIES OF THE KAISER’S 
COURT. By A.TOPHAM. With 16 Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Third Edition, 

“The whole book is full of interest.”—Athenacum. 
“Ts is written with much ability and charming lightness of 
touch.”—Spectator. 


SWOLLEN -HEADED WILLIAM: 


A War “Struwwelpeter.” By E. V. LUCAS and 





GEORGE MORROW. 20 pages of Illustrated Text. With 
Coloured Picture Wrapper. Crown 4to. 1s. net. 

[Second Edition in the Press. 

“It is a book of mirth, which will do nothing to injure the 


reputations of two of the most brilliant fun-makers of our time. 
..+ We prophesy an immense success for this book.”—Daily News. 


REMEMBER LOUVAIN! 
E. V. LUCAS. Feap. 8vo, is. net. 
A volume of English poetry, telling of liberty and war. 
“This little anthology of verse, borne on the tense emotions of 
the moment, has more poignancy than a hundred ‘ Books about the 
War.’ . . . It is a splendid shilling’s-worth,”—Times, 


JEWISH LIFE INMODERN TIMES. 
By ISRAEL COHEN, With 12 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


FAMOUS LAND FIGHTS. 3 4. u. 
ATTERIDGE. With 8 Illustrations and 20 Maps, Crown 
8vo, 6s. net. 

There is no more welcome book at the present time. 
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